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FDUCATION. .—Particulars as to best 


University or Army Ty Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
Strand. requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 

ran 


HE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will ~—~ the latest information and im- 
yoseens books on the cure, on loan, post free, without charge, from 
THURIEL, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, E.C 


ToD INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL 


in all , willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS giving fe particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, schools also /.) = —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, we 


TYPE-WRITING. 
Aap PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


feientife, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully cna prom 
written by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Etta arid 
Pilate room for dictation. Highest references. Fy 


"['YPE- -WRITING.—AIl kinds of Copying. 


AusuORe MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &c. _Home Work. 
Terms: folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 
} 4 —Miss Nieutincatt, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


(HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 


A Literary Syndicate and Press Agence wey Medium of Com- 
munication bevween Authors, Editors, an Publishers. Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Consultations (by appointment 
only) free.—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria Btreet, West minster. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


. WA ATER COLOUR 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SRETC ‘HES and STUDIES 
Dn tl Oran, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s. 
atalogue, 6d 




















Avrrep D. Frirr, R.WS., Secretary. 
“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


M®. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in in DRAWING for the PRESS 
(wash, line, ~— is continued daily, with Technical Assistants. 
Btudents join at any time. Advice and Instruction by Corre- 

vi ence, 


123, Victoria oria Street, 1 Westminster inster (near ear Army and Navy Stores). 





THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown ‘a. cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 
—. is literary and appreciative of literature in its best sense...... We 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 

DIGBY, LONG & co., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LUNDUN. 





LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


DECEMBER 23, 1893. 


ar! C 


4 < 3 


AND ART 


PRICE 3:. 
[Registered asa New mupaper. 








r I ‘HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. . 
Fer the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns — a farms for the instruction of its students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on sgulienion to the Resipent Director. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN 
TONGUES. 


GOUIN’S SERIES METHOD. 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE, LONDON. 


Life Lived through in ‘rally ant and thoroughly learnt anew in the 
foreign | _ ora. ly and in in _weitieg. See Gouin's “ Art ‘of 
Teaching Len Fresh veginners in FRENCH, 

GERMAN, SPANISIL, ITALIAN: RUSSIAN—Day and Evening— 
will be started after Vhristmas. — Prospectus for stamp from the 
Directors, Hows ARD Sv Sw: AN and Vv teToR Betis. 


THE UNIVERSITY of § ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
hirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, © heltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfries, —e Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liv: ‘erpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, ke. 

For Prosp>ctus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 











CATALOGUES | 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DI U L A u & co. » 37, Souo Square. 








FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CAT. ALOGL TES post free on application. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION 
AND GENERAL READING. 


THOUSANDS OF VOLUMES 
OF NEW BOOKS 
Offered at Discounts of from 30 to 60 PER 
CENT. OFF the Published Prices. 


CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL co, Ltd, 
Bookzmmen., 
BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, and LEAMINGTON. 


HUBERT,CROSS & CO., 
NEW AND S8ECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
5. A A STR ET, STRAND, LONDON, WC, 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND and other BOOKS just issued 
se nt post free on application. 











MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & C0., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 





Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms, A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary | 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes | 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of | 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process | 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., be, at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STRELT, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Salo, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in on communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &e. .» apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy' 8 Hospital ; ‘* SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &., Kc. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— oun 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over,‘and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, pos: free, One SutLiuinc. 


New Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


~~ AGENC Y FOR AMERIC AN BOOKS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd_ Street, New 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire tocall the 
atteution of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
»resented by their Branch House in London for ine on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
ONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

i: Mt ALUGUES seut on application, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & son’s| 


LIST. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION 





THE 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of ** The Danvers’ Jewels,” “ Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 


BY THE AU'MIOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 
THE SWING OF 
THE PENDULUM. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Baroness,” &e. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


TEMPE. By Constance Cotterell, 


Author of “Strange Gods.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“Tn calling attention to Miss Cotterell’s latest novel, we 
need not for a moment hesitate to say that it is one of the 
cleverest books of the year now fast drawing towards its 
close. Itis a series of psychological studies, displaying the 
highest sort of analytical subtlety and descriptive power.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. 


By FREDERIC BRETON, Author of “ The Crime of 
Maunsell Grange,’ &c. In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


“There is much strange and weird superstition in the tale; 
but apart altogether from its folk-lore it is remarkable and in- 
teresting. No better tale of the North has come under our 
notice for a long time. The heroine is a beautiful character.” 

Glasgow Herald, 
NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert 


MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 3 vols., 
crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


MOLLY and her MAN-0O’-WAR. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of “Dr. 
Janet of Harley Street.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOKS ADAPTED FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 
Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, Third 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedée Guillemin 


In demy 8vo, with over 200 [lustrations, 12s, 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS, From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s, 

THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 


SCOBLE, Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY 
Ry FRANCIS TREVELYAN BUCKLAND (late 
Iler Majesty’s Taspector of Fisheries). Popular Edition, 
with a few LDlustrations. In 4 vols., crown Svo, 10s, 
Each vol. sold separately, price 2s. 6d. 
* These most fascinating works.” —./ g Post. 


Ricaarp Benti xy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Orlinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
In crown 4to, tastefully printed and illustrated. 


THE ANTIQUARY 


FOR 1894. 


An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the Study 
of the Past. 


Edited by Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


The January Number of The ANTIQUARY for the year 
1894 begins the Twenty-ninth Volume, and the Seventh 
Volume of the New Serie:. 

Articies and Contributors for 1894, 

NOTES of the MONTH, Iciusrrarep. 

ROMANO-BRITISH ANTIQUITIES. By Mr. F. Haver- 
rieip, M.A., F.8.A.; Mr. W. H. 81. Jonny Horr, M.A, ; 
and Mr. Roserr Buair, F.8.A. 

OLD STONE MONUMENTS and BARROWS. By the 
late Mr. H. H. Lives, of Worcester; Mr. Exyesr E. 
Sreicar; and Mr. Grorce Pavye, F.S.A. 

THE ABORIGINES of the CANARY ISLES. By Captain 
J. W. Ganon, R.N. 

ARCHEOLOGY in PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. By Mr. 
Joux Warp, F.8.A., Curator of the Cardiff Museum ; 
Cuancettor Ferauson, F.8 A.; Mr. Buair, F.8.A,; and 
Mr. Roacu Le Scuontx. 

“THE ARMOUR in‘the TOWER ”—** CALAIS ”—** DUN- 
KIRK.” By Viscount Ditton, President of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. 

HISTORICAL and KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Mr. C. C. 
Hopes, Mr. Eowarp Peacock, F.9.A., and the Epiror. 

ECCLESIOLOGY. ay. Epwarp F. Srrance ; the Epiror; 
Mr. C. C. Hopces; and Mr. Epwarv Peacock, F.8.A. 

FOLK-LORE. By Mr.G. 8. Gowme, F.S.A.; Mr. J. Romitry 
Aen, F.8.A. Scot.; Rev. W. G. D. Frercuer, F.8.A.; 
Rev. a. H. Govoparp; {Mr. R. C. Horr, F.8.A.; Mr. A. E. 
Hupp, F.8.A.; Dr. H. Laver, FS. A.; Rev. C. BR. Max- 
nina, F.8.A.; Mr. C. E. Ponrina, F. 3.A.; Mr. T. M. 
Snore; Rev. F. W. Weav eR; Mr. G. C. WILLIAMSON: ; and 
Mr. G. C. Yares, F.8.A. 

PUBLICATIONS — MEETINGS — PROCEEDINGS — 

REVIEWS and Notices of New Books bearing on all Anti- 

quarian and Historical subjects will appear month by 

month ; whilst the columns of the Magazine will continue 
to be spen to terse CORRESPONDENCE and to Queries 
of an original or abstruse character. 


Twenty-eight Volumes of the ANTIQUARY have now 


been issued, in handsome Roxburghe binding, price 


Ts. 6d. each. 


A NEW VOLUME (1894) JUST COMMENCE D. 


Published Monthly, Tastefully Printed in Old Style on 
Antique Paper, price 8] X PENCE. 


THE BOOKWORM: 


A Magazine of Old-Time Literature, 

The Seventh Volume of The BOOKWORM, which 
commences with the December Issue, will aim to still "further 
justify the praise which the Spev/er bas pronounced on the 
volume just completed— namely, of being ‘readable and in- 
teresting from cover to cover”; and special efforts will be 
made to increase the general utility of the Magazine by the 
contributions of well-kaown writers on bibliography to its 
pages. , 

Articles for the New Volume, 1894. 


REMINISCENCES of SOTHEBY’S, &c. By Mr. Wittiam 

Carew Hazuirr. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LORE. By Mr. Roserr Ropents, 
r. A. W. Potvanp, M.A., aod Mr. W. A. CLousroy. 

MODERN BOOK-ILLUSTRATORS on Joun Leecu, Mr. 

Henry Fursiss, &c. 

ANGLO-FRENCH LITERATURE, &c By Mr. H.S. Asuser 

Mr. Arruur L. Humenuneys, Mr. Gtegson Wurre, and Mr. 

Water Hamirroy. 

MACHYN’S DIARY. By Mr. Anruvr Hayvey. 

FRENCH and FLEMISH LITERATURE. By Mr. W. 

ALEXANDER SMITH. 

CURIOUS ANNOTATED BOOKS. 

SrkE.e. 

PRINTERS’ MARKS, Xe. 

OUR NOTE-BOOK 

Will be a Monthly feature, and, where practicable, with 

appropriate Illustrations, Itsre Books and their Prices will 

form the subject of occasional «rticles; and a frivolity in the 

shape of a Porm about Books will be now and then permitted. 

LIBRARIES—LIVING BOOKWORMS. 

Some Specialist Libraries and Eminent Living Bookworms 

will be dealt with at intervals. 


By Mr. Roverr 





THERE ARE NOW PUBLISHED 
SIX VOLUMES OF 


THE BOOKWORM. 


In large demy Svo, price 7s. 6d. each vol., tast« fully 
printed on Antique Paper. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW V BOOKS. _ 


AT ALL "BOOKSELLERS. 


TALES oF tHe CHILDREN’S WARD. 


By HONNOR MORTEN, 
Author of “ Sketches of Hospital Life,” 


And H. F. GETHEN. 
With Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 33. 64. 


“A book of tenderly pathetic stories of an East-end hospital. But 
though pathetic it is hy no means gruesome, and it is exceedingly en- 
tertaining withal. It does one good to read these tales of sacrifice and 
suffering so sympathetically — Ave pone there is humour too.”—Sun. 


TALES from WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Mrs. FREWEN LORD. With Portrait of Dean Stanley, and 
Plan and View of the Abbey. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

“It is the story of the Abbey, and of the lives of some of the mos 
famous men who lhe buried there, rela ated in a pleasant, simple, un 
affected, yet wholly interest: interesting 1 manner. ee: Herald. 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARDS INDIA 


By an “INDIAN OFFICER.” 
With new Map of Central Asia showing the disputed territory. 
2 yols., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


DR. NOAH PORTER, PRESIDENT not 
LE: a Memorial by his Friends. Edited by GEORGE §. 
ME RRIAM. With Portraits. Crown svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“This memoir was admirably conceived and has been admirably 
executed.....The book is full of information, unfamiliar to English 
readers, on Church life and ¢ sollege life in New England.” 

Dr. Dave, in the British Wi eekly, Noy. 30, 1893. 





SECOND EDITIONS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE ANDSOME HUMES. By William 


BLACK, In3 vo 
“Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black's familiar 
narrative style...../ A refreshing wholesomeness of thought and tone 
pervades Mr. Black’s excellent book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE EMIGRAN T SHIP. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL. In 3 vols. 

** Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the prettiest 

little love-story flows as an undercurrent among these billows of 

adventure."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MY DARK COMPANIONS | and THEIR 
STRANGE STURIES. By HENRY M. LEY, D.C.L., &e. 
With over 60 Lllustrations by Walter W. a 1 vol., small 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Stanley has constructed a fascinating edifice of folk-lore..... 

A collection of mythological stories which are both interesting and ia- 

structive.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


TWO ROVING ENGLISHWOMEN in 
GREECE. By ISABEL J. ARMSTRONG. With Llustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A lively narrative of an adventurous tour in classic lands, full of 


high spirits and good humour.”—Tiines. 
MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: a Handy 


Guide, with Illustrative, Critical, and Anecdotal _=— By 
WILMOT HARRISON, Author of “ Memorable London Houses.” 
With over 60 Original Illustrations of Celebrities and their Houses. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 

LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 
1820-1892. By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND (Camilla Toulmin), 
Author of “ Mrs. Blake,” &. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Seldom has it been given to an author to chronicle the accession 

and jubilee of a Sovereign. More rarely, if possible, to have known 

personally the eminent men and women of a period extending to seven 
decades.” — Yorkshire Herald. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, over 1,000 pages, hs ~- yeenely bound, 
cloth extra gilt, ‘gilt edges, 10s. 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARON ETA , and 
KNIGHTAGE for 1894. 

‘Aims at giving a great deal of information ina small space, and 
signally succeeds in doing so. For purposes of rapid reference it has 
no competitor.” — Athenaeum. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


’S AGAZI 

SCRIBNER MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY NUMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Cc ONST. ANTINOPLE. (Concluding Paper.) (Ulustrated. 

RAW FORD. 

DEEP WATERS. W. van Tassen Surruey. 

AN INCORRIGIBLE port. Buss Perry. 

THE WOLF at the DOOR, Cuarntotre Perkins Stetson, 

THE ACTOR. (Ilustrated.) Jouy Drew. (The Sixth Article in the 

series on ** Men's Occupations.”) 

THE FIFER. Putie Gitsert Hamertoy. Painted by Edouard 

~ 5 With Full-page Lilustration (Fontispiece) and Portrait 

of Mane 

ON Pe - XDINE PAS AVEC LA MORT. 


Ila 
sous x. XRe H, SOUTHERNER. Grorce W. Caste. Chaps. L— 
Vi (Begun in this number—to be continued.) 

“WITHER THOU GOEST.” SoLtomon Sotts-Coney, 

STORLES ry from NOTRE DAME. (Illustrated.) Tusopone 
Anprea Ce 

A RAINY APTE ‘RNOON. Geonge A. Hinnarp. 

SIR Josny A REYNOLDS. Illustrated from Engravings of his 
rks. Freprerick Kerre 

THE PL AC E of the EXODU 3 in the HISTORY o EGYPT, A. L. 


Le 
WEBSTER S REPLY to BAyNe. Hon. Rowert C, Wixtanor. 


&e. 


FP. Maniox 


Artucr SHersunxe 








Lonvon : 








ELLIVT STUCK 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, | 


London : Samreon Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.0. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1893. 
No. 1129, New Serves. 

Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


Lectures on the History of Philosophy. By 
G. W. F. Hegel. Translated from the 
German by E. 8. Haldane. In 3 vols. 
Vol. I. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

In the course of his professional career 

Hegel frequently lectured on the history of 

philosophy, but never published anything 





translation; as in all the abstruser parts it 
is unintelligible without the help of the 
original, while in the more popular parts 
it cannot be trusted to convey the author’s 
meaning with accuracy. Hegel was not a 
Lessing nor a Heine, but compared with 
Mr. Haldane’s English (?) his style is per- 
spicuity itself. If not a profound scholar, 
he was, at any rate, the most cultivated 
man of his time; while blunders worthy of 
Ouida are foisted on him in these pages. 
Readers who have heard complaints about 
his obscurity will find their wildest expecta- 
tions surpassed in such sentences as these 
(the subject is a comparison between the 
Daimonion of Socrates and the methods 
of divination employed by other Greeks) :— 


‘“Now, while with the Greeks judgment 
had the form of a contingency externally 
posited through the flight and cries of birds, 
in our culture we decide by an inward con- 
tingency, because I myself desire to be this 





on the subject. The three volumes that 
appear under that title in the collected 
edition of his works were compiled after his 
death by Prof. Michelet from a mass of 
manuscript material, comprising Hegel’s 
own notes and those made by the students 
who attended his various courses of lectures. 
The result is a somewhat amorphous com- 
position, containing many repetitions, much 
that is obscurely or elliptically expressed, 
and much that is of no permanent interest. 
Nevertheless, the work made an epoch in 
the history of philosophy, and probably 
nothing has since been published on the 
subject that does not bear traces of its 
influence. But, owing to this very fact, all 
that was valuable in Hegel’s ideas has been 
absorbed into subsequent teaching, with 
the result that he has been far surpassed 
in this direction by writers more or less 
closely connected with his own school, 
such as Schwegler, Erdmann, Zeller, 
and Kuno Fischer. Although, however, 
even a Hegelian would hardly go to 
Hegel for accurate information about 
the older philosophies, it might have 
been expected that the master’s lectures 
would be useful as an introduction to 
the system which professed to sum up in 
itself all previous systems by interpreting 
them as successive stages in the evolution of 
a single comprehensive conception. Un- 
fortunately such is not the case. Hegel 
never is obscurer than when he uses the 
categories of his own logic as a clue to the | ; 
speculations of his predecessors, while the 
latter are racked and distorted out of recog- 
nition by the treatment to which they are 
subjected. The uninitiated will find it 
pleasanter and more profitable to begin 
their study of the dialectic method with the j 


Philosophy of History, the Aesthetics, or the | could consult it. 
approach to our personal and subjective 
point of view by transporting the oracle 
into his own inner consciousness; but he 
did not complete the revolution, seeing that 
he represented the inward voice as some- 
thing divine and distinct from his own 
individuality. 


Philosophy of Religion. 

It may then be doubted whether the 
laborious task of translating the lectures 
into English was worth undertaking at all. 
None but persons who want to go rather 
deeply into the literature of the history of 
philosophy or into Hegel’s own philosophy 
will care to open them, and on neither of 
these studies should one who is not a/¢ 
German scholar attempt to embark. At any 
rate, no one who cannot read German fluently 
should attempt to grapple with the present 





had this individuality as a universal knowledge 
of which every one could ask counsel, in 
Socrates—in whom what was here externally 
established had become inward consciousness, 
as with us, though not yet fully, being still 
represented as an actual voice, and conceived 
of as something which he separated from his 
individuality—the decision of the single indi- 
vidual had the form of personality as a 
particular, and it was not a universal indi- 
viduality. This his judges could not, in justice, 
tolerate, whether they believed it or not” 
(p. 434). 

It would have been rather severe on the 
part of the judges to condemn Socrates 
for such an unintelligible reason. 
reference to Hegel’s own words makes the 
analysis clear enough. At all times cases 
arise in which people have to choose 
between two alternative courses of action 
on purely accidental grounds. 
present stage of civilisation, make the choice 
a purely personal matter. A man says, “I 
do this because I like it; I choose to do 
this or that, and there is an end of the 
matter.” 
leaving the decision to chance, just as much 
as the Greeks left it when they let them- 
selves be guided by the flight of birds. 
Only, unlike ourselves, they projected the 
contingency outside themselves, and made 


consciousness that their decisions were, after 
all, determined by a personal will. 
will they also projected outside themselves, 
and conceived it under the form of a divine 
oracle. 


but that he is not literal enough: to speak 


contingency, and the knowledge of indi- 
viduality is likewise a consciousness of this 
contingency. But if the Greeks, for whom the 
category of the contingency of consciousness 
was an existent, a knowledge of it as an oracle, 


But a 


We, in our 


Now, according to Hegel, that is 


t objective. Still, they preserved an obscure 
This 
But the oracle was not only ob- 


ective, it was also universal, for all men 
Socrates made a near 


What I have most to complain of, how- 
ver, is not that Mr. Haldane is too literal, 


lainly, that too often he mistranslates his 


al Address, Hegel is made to commit 
the “bull” of saying that ‘never have 
emptiness and shallowness overlaid” phil- 
osophy ‘‘so completely” (p. xii.). His 
phrase is ‘never have emptiness and 
conceit (Diinkel) so swum on the surface ’— 
which at once calls up the appropriate 
image of an inflated bladder. We hear 
with surprise that “‘an opinion is in itself 
a universal thought, which is existent in 
and for itself” (p. 12)—just what the 
German text says that it is nof. Equally 
surprising is it to be told that ‘‘ Mind is 
that alone which is not implicit, which is 
finite and external” (p. 70); but Hegel 
again comes to the rescue with his genuine 
statement, that mind is implicitly or in 
itself only no¢ that which is finite and ex- 
ternal. Immediately after, and elsewhere, 
we find Endlichkeit (“ finiteness ”) translated 
“finality” —a word associated not with 
limitation, but with purpose and perfection. 
The divine spirit ‘‘must be understood as 
that which permeates through | sic} every- 
thing, as the unity of itself and of a sem- 
blance of its ‘other,’ as of the subjective 
and particular” (p. 72). It is rather hard 
to be told that one must understand such 
a sentence. But leave our the last “ of” 
and it becomes clear. ‘‘ As the subjective 
and particular” stands in apposition to 
“other,” and interprets it. Geist seems 
rather a stumbling-block to Mr. Haldane. 
He makes his author talk about “ that 
which is received in evidence of mind ” 
(p. 81), when what he says is “‘ the essential 
truth contained in the testimony of mind” 
(“das im Zeugniss des Geistes enthaltene 
Wesen ”’); while, by asimilar transposition, 
‘die Natur des Begriffs das Innerliche ist,” 
‘the nature of the Notion is inwardness,”’ 
becomes ‘‘ the essence of the Notion is 
innate” (p. 210). Again and again (pp. 121, 
122, 135) simnig, which nearly answers to 
our word “‘ thoughtful,” is rendered “ sen- 
suous ’’—a meaning that it never bears. 
Let us turn from these subtleties of 
philosophical expression to less technical 
and difficult subjects. Hegel mentions 
a certain method of interpretation as 
having been employed by ‘my friend 
Creuzer in his Symboli/:”” Mr. Haldane 
seems never to have heard of that famous 
book, for he translates, ‘‘ It has become the 
work of my friend Creuzer in symbolism ” 
(p. 82), Equally strange to him is the name 
of the historian Sanchuniathon, who becomes 
twice over “‘ the Sanchuniathon ” (pp. 85, 86), 
“The philosophy of modern times made its 
first independent appearance after the 
Thirty Years’ War, with Bacon, Jacob 
Béhm, and Descartes” (p. 110). Does 
Mr. Haldane think, or does he suppose 
Hegel thought, that Bacon and Bohme 
lived, or that Descartes wrote his great 
works, after the Thirty Years’ War? The 
German words are ‘‘seit der Zeit,” ‘from 
the time.” Hegel refers to the arguments 
written by Tiedemann for the Zweibriicken 
edition (better known to schclars as the 
Bipontine edition) of Plato. Not knowing 
what to make of this strange name, and 
finding a certain Brucker mentioned just 
before, our translator boldly reads “ the 
Plato of Brucker” (p. 112). Speaking of 
Tennemann, Hegel complains that this 





erman. In the clear and eloquent Inau- 
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historian reads modern ideas into ancient 
philosophy, ‘it is so easy to pervert what 
is old into something with which we are 


more conversant.” This Mr. Haldane 
‘* oversets,” as the Germans say, into “‘ what 
is old is easily overthrown by something 
else more familiar to us” (p. 115)—which 
may or may not be true, but is not particu- 
larly to the purpose; and while Hegel 
contents himself with saying that by taking 
the opposite of Tennemann’s statements we 
should get a more correct idea of Aristotle’s 
philosophy, his translator puts simply “‘a 
correct idea” (#b.), thus grossly exaggerat- 
ing the sarcasm. Elsewhere, when Hegel 
refers to his having hoped that Kreuzer 
would edit Heraclitus ‘‘more critically and 
with greater philological learning” than 
Schleiermacher, Mr. Haldane puts ‘ more 
critically and with a knowledge of the 
language” (p. 281). Hegel was insolent 
enough ; but even he would have hesitated 
to insinuate that the great translator of 
Plato did not know Greek. Passing over 
some minor misrenderings, we find our- 
selves suddenly pulled up by a mysterious 
promise put into Hegel’s mouth that he 
‘* will treat of the conditions of life in refer- 
ence to the outstanding philosophers.” 
One has heard of outstanding debts, but 
what are outstanding philosophers? Per- 
haps they are the reverse of Esoteric Budd- 
hists. Here, I am sorry to say, the original 
leaves us in the lurch, for it only promises 
biographical sketches of the principal 
philosophers. It is only fair to mention 
that the edition of Hegel’s Lectures 
which I possess is not tho same as that from 
which Mr. Haldane has made his transla- 
tion. Mine is the first edition, dated 1833, 
his is the ‘second and amended edition” 
published in 1840. I hope some day to 
discover, with its help, what is tha German 
word for “ outstanding,” and how far it is 
an amendment on merkwiirdig. To proceed: 
in this translation [ find the East called 
‘* the land of circumscription and of limita- 
tion where the spirit of subjectivity reigns ” 
(p. 117). In my Hegel it is the West that 
is so characterised, and I venture to think 
this a better reading. On the same page 
occurs the following very awkward sen- 
tence: ‘*That which we call Eastern Phil- 
osophy is more properly the religious mode 
of thought and the conception of the world 
belonging generally to the Orientals, and 
approximates very closely to philosophy.” 
Is this an amendment, or is it not rather a 
mistranslation for ‘“‘ what we call Eastern 
philosopby is ...a religious conception of 
the world which is very liable (der es sehr 
nahe liegt) to be taken for philosophy?” 
Surely not “ lawlessness,” as the translation 
has it (p. 119), goes with the absolutism of 
Eastern religion, but Lechtlosigkeit — the 
absence of individual rights as against the 
infinite. Again, for the unintelligible ex- 
pression, ‘‘ to that which is true this finite 
can only exist as immersed in substance ” 
(id.). 1 find a reading that gives ‘ this 
finite {element} can only come to be true 
(zum Wahren werden) when absorbed in 
the | universal| substance ’’—words full of 
meaning to anyone who has the least under- 
standing of Hegel’s philosophy. Could this 
ardent lover of Greek literature have said 








— 





that such poetry as Homer’s “ cannot last” ? 
In my copy he says that it cannot arise 
among us, not for want of genius, for there 
is as great genius existing now (this was 
said in Goethe’s time), but because we 
cannot interest ourselves seriously in the 
same subjects. He does not say, as Mr. 
Haldane puts it, that the amount of genius 
in Oriental poetry is the same as with us. 
“The Gymnosophists, who were excellent 
men, though people ventured to call them 
otherwise” (p. i126), is a false rendering 
for ‘*. . . were pious persons, if, indeed, 
pious is the right name to call them by.” 
Sehr verbreitet does not mean ‘ very exten- 
sive” (p. 128), but ‘ widely used.” The 
Vedas do not say, according to Hegel, that 
‘ the soul must be distinguished from nature, 
and hence it will never come back ” (p. 129), 
but ‘it must be separated from nature in 
order that it may not come back.” Jensch- 
heit means ‘‘ humanity,” not ‘‘ manhood ” 
(p. 149). A virtuoso is not a “ connoisseur,” 
but the master of an art (p. 154). Hegel 
does not specify ‘‘the west of Magna 
Graecia” (p. 169) as ‘the scene of the 
greatest activity ’’—he knew the position of 
Croton, Sybaris, and Tarentum too well— 
but ‘“‘Magna Graecia in the West.” He 
does not say that a certain anecdote related 
by Diogenes Laertius ‘‘ carries considerable 
weight,” but that Diogenes tells it ‘ with 
avery important air” (mit vieler Wichtigkeit); 
nor does he say that Aristotle speaks 
‘‘most sympathetically” of the oldest 
Ionian philosophers (p. 174), but ‘for the 
most part in general terms” (meist gemein- 
schaftlich.) 

Sometimes an intelligent reference to the 
Greek sources would have helped Mr. Hal- 
dane to understand his German text better. 
For instance, Theon, as quoted by Hegel, 
does not explain why the Pythagoreans 
looked on the one as both odd and even by 
saying that ‘one posited as even, makes 
odd; as odd it makes even” (p. 214), but, 
more simply, that added to even it makes 
odd, added to odd, even. These same 
Pythagoreans did not call a circle a sphere 
(p. 229), nor does Hegel; sphere refers 
either to the central fire or to the earth, it 
is not clear which. Aristotle did not say 
that “they thought that solar corpuscles 
are soul” (p. 231), but “motes in a sun- 
beam,” which is also what Hegel means by 
Sonnenstdubchen. Parmenides says nothing 
about ‘barriers of oak” (p. 251); Mr. 
Haldane was misled by Hegel’s word 
eichelfirmig, which means “ acorn-shaped.” 
Neither in Plato nor in Hegel does Socrates 
say to Hippocrates “ we have a desire to go 
on” (p. 359), but “let us go [to see 
Protagoras|”. If Mr. Haldane had con- 
sulted the Symposium he would have seen 
that ‘‘erhielt dass er dem Alcibiades gege- 
ben wurde” meant “succeeded in having 
it given to Alcibiades,” not ‘‘ maintaining 
that it was given” (p. 390). Alike in the 
Greek of Sophocles and in Hegel’s version 
Antigone talks of ‘‘ confessing ” her error, 
not of being ‘“‘made to know” it (p. 441). 
Aristippus would not have given a very 
lucid answer to the question “as to how an 
educated man differs from an uneducated” 
had he said, as Mr. Haldane makes him say, 
“‘ that a stone would not fit in with another ”’ 





(p. 472). Clearly the translator could not 
make head or tail of Hegel’s phrase, “in 
this way that one stone would not be sitting 
on another.” Now in Diogenes the whole 
thing becomes quite clear. According to 
him, Aristippus said that when an educated 
man goes to the play he does not sit like a 
stone on a stone—he shows an intelligent 
interest in the performance. This sarcasm, 
by the way, shows that Johnson was much 
nearer the truth than Macaulay in their 
respective estimates of the average Athen- 
ian citizen. Another Cyrenaic, Hegesias, 
we are told, was “not allowed to teach 
the Ptolemies of the time,” &c. (p. 478). 
This, perhaps, would have been no very 
serious loss to the philosopher in ques- 
tion; but in reality, as Hegel, following 
Diogenes, rightly puts it, Hegesias was pro- 
hibited by the then reigning Ptolemy from 
continuing his pessimistic lectures—so many 
people committed suicide after hearing 
them. 

Less flagrant, but equally careless and 
characteristic, are the following slips. On 
p. 238, ‘manly and womanly” should be 
‘‘ male and female ;”’ p. 280, ‘‘if Heraclitus’s 
turn of mind was also Oriental,” should be 
‘‘even though Heraclitus’s turn of mind 
was Oriental;” on the same page, “ until 
modern times ”’ is absurdly put for “ until a 
late period of antiquity ;” p. 323, ‘* Lace- 
daemon obtained the leadership, 
which we find it held among the Argives in 
the days of Troy” is a mistranslation, in- 
volving a gross historical blunder, for 
‘*. . . which, as we have seen, was held 
by the Argives,” &c; p. 388, instead of 
such senseless expressions as that ‘‘ Cicero 
. . . Who .. . had the belief that philo- 
sophy should yield itself up, and hence 
succeeded in attaining to no content in it, 
boasted of Socrates,” &c., we should read 
“Cicero, . . . who believed that philosophy 
should make concessions, and therefore 
achieved no substantial result by its study, 
praised Socrates for,” &c ; P- 393, for ‘‘ the 
great men of every time,” read “of that 
time;” p. 394, for ‘ Pericles alone lived 
with the sole end of being a statesman,” 
read ‘Pericles educated himself for the 
sole end,” &c.; p. 404, for ‘ the Socratic 
method of so-called deference, with its 
eloquence,” read ‘*. . . of condescension, 
with its verbosity ;” p. 427, for “‘ the happy 
Alcibiades,” read ‘‘the frivolous Alcibiades,” 
and (‘4.) in this sentence, ‘‘ by chronological 
considerations some have tried hard to 
refute the fact that Aristophanes’ representa- 
tions had no influence on the condemnation 
of Socrates,” read ‘‘ to establish (eruiren) the 
fact.” Does Mr. Haldane, then, not know 
when “ The Clouds” was acted? The list 
of blunders might be considerably extended, 
but perhaps instances enough have been 
given. : 

The present volume ends with the minor 
Socratic schools. I had intended to say 
something about Hegel’s treatment of some 
important subjects, notably the Sophists 
and Socrates; but my whole available space 
has been otherwise employed. Mindful of 
Kingsley’s injunction, I have done the work 
that was nearest—and very dull work it has 


been. 
Atrrep W. BEnx, 
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Literary Recollections and Sketches. By 
Francis Espinasse. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Esrrvassz, although a Frenchman by 
blood, was born in Edinburgh, and, after a 
long absence, returned to that city to edit 
the now defunct organ of the Conservative 
party. Yet the least satisfactory portions 
of a very entertaining, well written, and 
valuable book are those in which he alludes 
to his native city. Edinburgh, in fact, is of 
value to Mr. Espinasse mainly as providing 
him with a sentimental overture. In his 
childhood he saw Sir Walter Scott, and he 
might have seen Clarinda! When, after a 
long period of years spent chiefly in London 
and Manchester, Mr. Espinasse returned 
to Edinburgh, he met the leading men 
of letters still left to keep up the repu- 
tation of the old city. So he gives pleasant 
sketches of several of them: such as Alex- 
ander Smith, the poet ; William Veitch, the 
Scottish Porson, whose Greek Irregular 
Verbs is still an authority on its subject; 
Andrew Wilson and Patrick Alexander, 
two men of very genuine though dissimilar 
talent, who somehow never quite did 
justice to their powers; John Blackwood, 
the canny and conservative, though by no 
means unambitious, publisher; and James 
Hannay, of whom more hereafter. 

Mr. Espinasse will be read chiefly for 
what he has to say of the Carlyles and of 
“a segment of their circle,” including nota- 
bilities of such widely different character as 
George Henry Lewes, Lord and Lady 
Ashburton, Venables, Thomas Ballantyne, 
Monckton Milnes, and Miss Caroline Jews- 
bury ; and because he says what he has to 
say in a clear, direct, restrained style. Mr. 
Espinasse came to know Carlyle well, not 
only through his being, like so many young 
men of that period, bothered about his soul, 
but also because it fell to his lot to help 
Carlyle in the British Museum—between 
whose chief Panizzi and Carlyle, by the way, 
there subsisted an almost life-long feud. 
Once admitted within the Carlyle house- 
hold, Mr. Espinasse became a frequent and 
welcome guest, no doubt because he appears 
to have been an attentive listener. He was 
evidently also a careful observer; and his 
judgments upon many things that have 
puzzled critics and, above all, censors of 
Carlyle, are uniformly sensible. Here, for 
instance, is a boisterous Iliad in a nutshell : 


“It was a trying exchange: that of the 
perfect stillness and pure air of his Dumfries- 
shire solitude, for our smoky and foggy 
Babylon, with its noises to which he was 
morbidly sensitive, and its social excitements 
which he could not altogether avoid, unless he 
was to remain in Chelsea, as at Craigenputtock, 
& lonely hermit. ‘Ill-health has cast a funeral 
pall over my life,’ he said to me soon after I 
made his personal acquaintance. With better 
health he might have been, if not happy—one 
cannot well conceive Carlyle a happy man—at 
least not so irritable, with considerable benefit 
to himself and others. Much in Carlyle and 
in what flowed from him was, as Goethe said 
of Schiller, ‘ pathological !’” 


Mr. Espinasse never takes Carlyle too 
seriously, except perhaps when he finds 
his friend expressing with aggravations his 
Own view of persons and personages for 
whom he has no special liking, such as 


' Ashburton does. 


George Henry Lewes. And when he re- 
produces any of the Cheyne Row charac- 
terisations, he gives the impression that he 
knows the necessary number of grains 
of salt to take them with. Besides, 
some of the very worst of these are here 
proved—so much, indeed, was suspected by 
all who did not lose their heads when Mr. 
Froude published the first and inaccurate 
edition of the Reminiscences—to have been 
but momentary impressions. Mr. Espinasse 
does well to demonstrate that Carlyle was 
not always dyspeptic, contemptuous, or un- 
just, but that he occasionally deviated into 
kindly, though incisive, common sense, as 
when he said, perhaps for his own consola- 
tion quite as much as for the benefit of his 
listener, ‘‘ The heart that remained true to 
itself never yet found this big universe 
finally faithless to it.” But perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the Carlylian 
section of this book is that in which Mr. 
Espinasse tells of the relations between the 
Carlyles and the Ashburtons. Lady Ash- 
burton does not improve on closer acquaint- 
ance—she must, with what Lord Houghton 
correctly described as her “‘ natural rudeness 
of temperament and despotism of dispo- 
sition,” have been as much of a trial in 
society as Mme. de Stiiel herself; but Lord 
He seems to have erred 
on the side of self-effacement, and of facile 
generosity, wherever Carlyle was con- 
cerned. Mr. Espinasse tells us a remark- 
ably good story of his dealings with Thomas 
Ballantyne, a Scotch adventurer, who 
appears to have had a positive genius for 
starting good schemes and failing to carry 
them out. On one occasion Ballantyne 
borrowed £50 from Carlyle, to aid him with 
one of his numerous newspapers. He 
then proceeded to Lord Ashburton as the 
Maecenas of the circle, and informed him of 
Carlyle’s marvellous generosity, without 
indicating the amount of the loan. By so 
doing, Ballantyne secured a fresh loan of 
£500, out of which he had no difficulty in 
paying Carlyle’s £59. Another interesting 
member of the Carlylian circle to whom, unless 
I am mistaken, Mr. Espinasse introduces us 
for the first time, is William Maccall, who 
was for a period a Unitarian minister—‘‘a 
profoundly devout man, though not of the 
orthodox type”—but who, when he was 
introduced by Sterling to Carlyle, was doing 
his best as a sort of literary adventurer, 
with a turn for philosophy. Of him Carlyle 
said, ‘‘I have a great regard for poor 
Maccall ; there never was a man who went 
about with any dignity on so little money.” 
Among the secondary literary figures on 
Mr. Espinasse’s canvas are James Hannay 
and George Henry Lewes. Hannay was 
a brilliant Bohemian—a Bohemian in his 
own eyes, that is to say—who ought, if 
circumstances had been favourable, and 
if he had worked harder, to have made 
a much more considerable figure in litera- 
ture than he did: who ought, in fact, to 
have been a second Smollett. George 
Henry Lewes gains, though not as a man, 
on the further knowledge of him that we 


like or dislike is involved. Lewes was 
superficial: being every inch a journalist, 
he could hardly be otherwise. But he had 
unlimited capacity for work, as Carlyle 
allowed, and he had a sincere enthusiasm 
for ideas. Yet he is best known from his 
association with George Eliot; and of her 
we have certainly not as much in this 
volume as we should have liked. What 
little we have, too, is not specially definite 
or interesting. We have to be thankful 
for such very small mercies as— 

** According to Lewes, during their rambles in 
German woodotls and forests she taught him 
Hebrew, not that he might be able to read the 
Old Testament in the original, but that they 
might talk to each other without being under- 
stood by the polyglot landlords and waiters of 
continental hotels.” 


Lewes was quite capable of playing a prac- 
tical joke, and is there not a suspicion of 
something of that sort in a such a story ? 

Mr. Espinasse’s book contains a large 
amount of interesting information about 
many personages outside of the Carlylian 
“segmont” and his own journalistic sot. 
Thus one learns a good deal that is—or, at 
least, appears—fresh in connexion with 
Disraeli and the starting of John Murray’s 
newspaper, Zhe Lepresentative.  Disraeli’s 
description to Mr. Espinasse of Mr. Glad- 
stone as ‘‘a man of splendid abilities, but 
hampered by his Church //aisons,” is worthy 
of remembrance, if only as an offset to 
Carlyle’s famous and vehement, if not 
vitriolic, invective against the same states- 
man. Although the book has none of 
the features of a formal autobiography, 
the author has much that is valuable to 
tell, in an unostentatious way, about the 
British Museum, the organisation of litera- 
ture, Manchester men, and other subjects 
of a kind too readily dismissed as interest- 
ing only to students of sociology. 

It is plain that the proofs of this volume 
have been rather hurriedly read. On p. 7 
there is a curious, confused, and confusing 
account of a visit to Lord Jeffrey’s house at 
Craigcrook, near Edinburgh. ‘The visit is 
represented as having taken place a few 
years before Joffrey became a judge. Yet 
in the drawing-room he saw a presentation 
copy of the French Revolution inscribed 
““To Lord Jeffrey from T.C.” As a matter 
of fact, Jeffrey succeeded Lord Craigie as a 
Lord of Session in 1834, and Carlyle’s 
French Revolution was published in 1857. 
Witiram WALLACE, 








TWO BOOKS FROM CORNWALL. 
The Delectable Duchy. By Q. (Cassells.) 
In a Cornish Township, with Old Vogue 
Folk. By Dolly Pentreath. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A cerratn fascination has always belonged 
to the countries of the West. Nor is it 
hard to understand. The sentiment which 
has found immortal expression in the famous 
passage in ‘‘ Faust,” 

‘*O dass kein Fliigel mich vom Boden hebt,”’. . . 





secure through this book ; although Carlyle 
did not take kindly to him, and Mr. 
Espinasse follows Carlyle, as indeed he 
does in almost every case in which personal 








and in Wordsworth’s “Stepping Westward,” 
is common to humanity. That sentiment 
of exaltation and longing, combined with 
the sense of mystery, of something ‘‘ golden 
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and remote,” created long ago the legend 
of the Hesperides and the Fortunate Islands 
of the Greeks. For us, in England, this 
poetry of the West is strengthened by the 
accident of history, which has peopled our 
most western counties with men of Celtic 
race, for whom romance is not yet past: 
gifted with the “ divine laziness” of which 
**().” tells us, and other qualities equally 
foreign to the practical Saxon. Here that 
indefinite charm, associated with the Abend- 
land, is in a way made actual and tangible. 
So, for lovers of Cornwall (and who that 
has been in Cornwall does not love it?) 
these two Cornish books are specially 
welcome. 

From “ Q.” we know that we may expect 
good things and not be disappointed. But 
Dolly Pentreath is, apparently, a new 
writer: let us take her volume first. The 
period chosen is the early youth of the 
present century. A kind of story runs 
through the book, but the story itself is 
not the main interest; it is merely a 
pleasant and convenient mode of introducing 
us to the various characters of Vogue 
parish, their ways of speech and manner of 
life. The narrator throughout is Mr. 
Robert Rowe, the parish clerk. He tells 
his tale in his own way, racy with Cornish 
idioms ; but dialect proper we are happily 
spared. The choice of such a mouthpiece 
has its disadvantages: incongruities are 
almost unavoidable; and sometimes one 
comes across sentences that do not seem to 
ring aright. It is especially noticeable in 
the narration of the robbing of Lord Respry 
by the French refugee. In all this, how- 
ever, there is an artlessness that has its own 
attraction. Some of the episodes, especially 
that which tells how the local wizard was 
consulted as to the whereabouts of Anthony 
Bullen’s lost sheep, are delightfully told. 
The book is anything but pretentious ; but 
if a first volume, it is a promising one, 


The Delectable Duchy, a collection of short 
stories, is something altogether different in 
scope and method. Some of the same 
superstitions are treated in both books: 
men of ‘‘ Troy” figure in both; but I will 
do neither writer the injustice of comparing 
them. 

Short stories are becoming more and 
more in vogue, and the writers of short 
stories seem daily to get more clever. 
Perhaps their cleverness is a little too 
obvious, their art a little too conscious. At 
any rate, one has a lurking want of satis- 
faction after reading most short stories. In 
their dread of saying too much, and their 
terror of ‘‘a moral,” these clever writers 
often say too little; and meaning to be 
suggestive, become merely ineffective. 
Probably the short story is a form of 
literature that requires an inborn and 
congenial aptitude. And this, if any man, 
**Q.” seems to possess. His successes are 
not few and rare; in his latest volume, 
at any rate, nearly all of the twenty-five 
stories are as good as theycan be. Noughis 
and Crosses were admirable, indeed; but 
some of them compelled admiration for their 
cleverness without making us wish to read 
them again. The best of these newer 
stories, however, not only make us wish to 
re-read them, they make us actually do so. 





And when the book is closed they remain 
with us. For Zhe Delectable Duchy is in 
every wayan advance: ‘‘Q.” has widened his 
range, deepened his vision, matured his 
style. There are no longer echoes of 
assimilated masters. Now and then, it is 
true, more especially perhaps in ‘‘ Woon 
Gate,” in ‘The Paupers,” in ‘The Drawn 
Blind,” one is reminded of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy ; but in no way as by an imitation. 
The art of either is inimitable; and possibly 
the resemblance is really in the likeness of 
subject and of method—not in the view of 
things, nor in the actual writing. There 
is no need to compare Zhe Delectable Duchy 
with the Wessex Tales; but the present 
writer must confess to often finding his 
preference with ‘‘Q.” 

If anything strikes one more than another 
in this collection, it is its extraordinary 
range. From ‘“ Daphnis,” a story of the 
old superstition of love-charms, alive with 
deep, suppressed passion, we pass to the 
humour, touched with poetry and, in its 
conclusion, with a kind of tender irony, of 
‘Cuckoo Valley Railway”; or from the 
delicious fun of “St. Piran” to the pro- 
found pathos of ‘‘ Woon Gate” and “A 
Golden Wedding,” or the strange sugges- 
tiveness of ‘‘A Oorrected Contempt.” 
** Love of Naomi,” the longest story in the 
book, is not quite so convincing a success ; 
probably because the motive, that of ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,” is not fresh to us ; and Long Oliver’s 
share in the plot seems a weak point. And yet 
how excellently are brought together William 
Geake, the grave, conscientious man of reli- 
gion, overthrown by his great passion, and 
Abe Bricknell, the returned first husband, his 
wits half gone from shipwreck and suffer- 
ing, with his “‘ silly smile”! Mr. Stevenson 
could not have bettered the latter’s descrip- 
tion of what happened to him in the open 
boat and on the island. More characteristic 
of the author is such a story as “ Mr. 
Punch’s Understudy,” of which to reveal 
the motive might spoil something of its 
readers’ pleasure. In fine, this a book to 
buy, to read, to remember, and to be 
grateful for. 

LavrENcE Bryon, 





TWO NEW HISTORY BOOKS, 

History of England and the British Empire : 
A Record of Constitutional, Naval, 
Military, Political, and Literary Events 
from B.c. 55 to a.v, 1890. By Edgar 


Sanderson. (Frederick Warne.) 
A First History of France. By Louise 
Creighton. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Sanperson’s work, as he states in his 
Preface, is intended ‘ for the use of learners 
in colleges and schools,” and for “‘ students 
who may be preparing themselves for 
examinations in British history.” This 
may be taken to constitute an admission 
that the volume before us belongs to the 
species of ‘cram-books.” It is useless to 
indulge in general denunciations of this 
species of composition. Though it may be 
questioned whether in an ideal state of 
things there would be any place for them, 
yet, so long as there is any demand, they 
will continue to be manufactured, and it 


——~ 


would be absurd to judge them by a severe 
literary standard. What may be required 
from the writers of these manuals is clear- 
ness and accuracy. Mr. Sanderson lays 
claim to the latter quality, and states that 
his record is “ based upon the best authori- 
ties.” But it is generally the case that the 
results of the most recent research take 
some time to filter down into compendiums 
of this kind; and so it is with the earlier 
portions of this work. 

Mr. Sanderson’s account of early British 
ethnology might have passed muster twenty 
years ago, but can hardly be considered as 
adequate at the present day. He shows no 
signs of having consulted Prof. Rhys’s 
excellent little volume on Cé/tic Britain, an 
omission which certainly is unfortunate. 
He seems unaware of the evidence which 
has led most authorities to believe in the 
existence of a pre-Celtic population during 
historical times, and does not even mention 
the almost certain fact that large parts of 
Wales and the South West were inhabited 
by Celts of the Goidelic branch for centuries 
after the Christian era. Instead of this, 
he gives us some highly questionable specu- 
lations, now well-nigh exploded, about the 
identity of the Cymry with the Cimmerians, 
and makes a positive statement, which there 
can be little doubt is erroneous: ‘“ Belgae 
from Gaul, a people of German blood, also 
settled on the south and east coasts.” It is 
in the last degree improbable that there 
were any Teutonic settlers in Britain before 
the Roman invasion. 
| There are not so many errors in Mr. 
Sanderson’s account of the Roman occupa- 
tion, though he follows without hesitation 
the traditional view of the names and 
boundaries of the Roman provinces, and 
gives the old-fashioned map of the divisions, 
in apparent ignorance of the fact that 
many authorities who have investigated the 
question have grave doubts whether we 
really possess any authentic information on 
the matter. The usual view, in fact, rests 
largely on the Itinerarium of Richard of 
Cirencester, which is a proved forgery. Mr. 
Sanderson again ventures on a rash state- 
ment when he says, ‘‘ to the Roman we may 
distinctly trace our municipal institutions.” 
There are still some who maintain this 
theory ; but it is a pure hypothesis, with no 
evidence in its favour and much against it. 
The number of towns which can be proved 
to have been continuously inhabited from 
Roman times is very small, and in no case 
can the slightest shred of proof be brought 
to show a continuity of civic constitution. 

With reference to Mr. Sanderson’s maps, 
it is to be observed that absurd titles are 
more than once prefixed to them, making 
the same map do duty for a long period 
during which there were great changes of 
boundary. The most glaring instance of 
this is to be found in the map showing the 
old English kingdoms, which is headed 
“ Britain, 500-1066 a.p.,” as if there had 
been no alteration between these dates. 
This map, in fact, represents the state of 
things at neither the one epoch nor the other. 
It would have been desirable to have two 
or three maps showing the gradual process 
of English conquest ; but at any rate such 
| blunder as is implied in the heading 
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should be corrected. A similar mistake is 
made later on in a map designated “‘ France 
in 1360 and till 1453,” showing the arrange- 
ments made by the treaty of Bretigny, which 
only continued in force for nine years. 

Mr. Sanderson sometimes falls into strange 
slips when he gets a little off his regular 
field. When speaking of Alfred’s trans- 
lation of Boethius, he calls the Gcthic king, 
by whom the philosopher was imprisoned, 
“the Emperor (!) Theodoric,” which shows 
an amazing lack of comprehension of general 
Euro istory. 

Mr. Sanderson is not always sound in 
his etymologies. He evidently belongs to 
the school who are too ready to find 
Danes or Scandinavians everywhere. In 
a list of Danish names of places he 
mentions ‘‘ Denbigh, in North Wales, 
and Tenby, in South Wales.” As regards 
the former town, this seems to be an 
original supposition of our author’s; as 
regards the latter, the derivation has been 
given by some previous writers, but it 
is certainly erroneous. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the two names are really the 
same, and that the word is genuine Celtic. 

Mr. Sanderson’s account of the old Eng- 
lish constitution and government is correct 
on the whole, though he makes one or two 
disputable statements. He too hastily as- 
sumes the early existence of the system of 
surety known as “ frank-pledge” in its 
developed form, which Bishop Stubbs has 
shown cannot be clearly discovered before 
the Conquest. It is still more inaccurate 
to say of the English counties that ‘‘ the 

resent number existed at the time of the 
Sennen Conquest.” Surely Mr. Sanderson 
must know that Lancashire as a shire is 
much later than Domesday, while Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland formed no part of 
England in 1066. 

The authorities consulted by Mr. Sander- 
son do not appear to have included Mr. 
Freeman’s Reign of William Rufus. Cer- 
tainly his account of this important 
period is very inadequate. He shows 
no clear comprehension of the legal 
innovations of Flambard, and makes no 
mention of the great extension of the 
English power in South Wales, which forms 
one of the most striking features of this 
time. It evinces, too, that the continental 
relations of the Norman kings have been 
very superficially studied, when so prominent 
and noble a figure as Count MHélias is 
vaguely spoken of as “‘one of the chief 
barons of Maine.” It is astonishing to find 
an absurd local legend about the burial of 
William Rufus gravely related at the 
present day : 

“The body was carried to Winchester for 
burial on the cart of a charcoal-burner named 
Purkess, who lived at the village of Minstead, 
where his descendants were still residing in the 
memory of the present writer.” 

Is Mr. Sanderson really so ignorant of the 
history of nomenclature as to imagine that 
anyone in the eleventh or twelfth century 
bore the name of Purkess as an hereditary 
surname? Such a blunder is enough to 
dispose of the imagined pedigree, even if 
so-called local tradition were not in nine 
cases out of ten comparatively modern in- 
vention. 





Coming to the next two reigns, we have 
some antiquated talk about the “ usurpa- 
tion”? of Henry I. and Stephen, which is 
the more surprising as our author appears 
to recognise the elective character of the 
old English kingship, and admits the law- 
fulness of the election of Harold, which was 
certainly more unprecedented than these 
later cases. His ideas about the fusion of 
Normans and English seem decidedly hazy. 
He writes in several places as if he adhered 
to the exploded notion that they continued 
distinct and hostile races till the thirteenth 
century ; and he shows no sign of any 
acquaintance with the distinct statement 
ot a well-informed writer of the time of 
Henry II., that the two nations had 
become so intermixed that it was im- 
possible in general to distinguish them. 
When we consider the amount of inter- 
marriage that took place from the first, it 
is certainly a great exaggeration to say that 
the Normans regarded the union of Henry I. 
with an English wife ‘‘ much as a Southern 

lanter, in the slavery-days of the United 
Rates would have looked on a marriage 
between one of his class and a coloured girl 
of African origin.” 

As we come down to later times, Mr. 
Sanderson’s narrative becomes more accu- 
rate, but does not exhibit any special power; 
and we still note at times a want of 
familiarity with the most recent researches. 
He seems to have no other idea of the Salic 
law but that it was a rule excluding 
females from the crown of France; and in 
his account of the causes of the Hundred 
Years’ War, he says nothing of the con- 
tinual interference of the French king in 
Aquitaine, which furnished the strongest 
justification of the war on the English side. 

Coming to one of the most critical and 
difficult periods of our history, the reign of 
Henry VIIL., it is hardly credible that Mr. 
Sanderson cannot have studied the most 
valuable modern work on the subject, the 
exhaustive prefaces of the late Prof. Brewer 
to the State Papers, afterwards reprinted in 
two volumes; but yet he seems strangely 
oblivious of much that the professor 
brought to light. He appears to think 
that the divorce question was first heard of 
in 1527, and to have some belief that the 
king was really influenced by conscientious 
scruples, showing no knowledge of the 
darker mysteries of the transactions which 
have been revealed by Mr. Brewer’s re- 
searches. 

The history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is on the whole better 
done than the earlier portions of the work, 
and is free from any errors of importance, 
though it cannot be said to display any 
particular signs of originality. Exception, 
however, must be taken to a statement with 
reference to the naval war of 1812, that the 
American frigates ‘“‘ were really line of 
battleships cut down.” This assertion has 
evidently been taken from partisan writers 
of the time, and has been conclusively 
refuted by Mr. Roosevelt in his impartial 
work on the subject. 

In his concluding chapter, Mr. Sanderso 
gives a sketch of Indian and colonial history, 
which is fairly well done. He follows most 


recent investigators in taking a favourable 








view of the conduct of Warren Hastings. 
Whether: this tendency is altogether a 
healthy one, may be open to question. 
There is no doubt that the picture of 
Hastings drawn by his enemies was a gross 
caricature, and that many of the charges 
— him are greatly overstated in 

acaulay’s brilliant essay. Still, after 
making all allowances for the difficulties of 
his position, it is certain that Hastings was 
guilty of acts which cannot be justified 
except by a very loose code of morality, and 
his defenders seem much too ready to adopt 
the principle that the end sanctifies the 
means. 


Mrs. Creighton’s work is one of much less 
retension than Mr. Sanderson’s ; but it is 
ecidedly superior in accuracy, and forms 

probably the best elementary history of 
France that has yet been published. Its 
style is clear and simple without being 
childish, and its facts are remarkably correct 
for a book of this description. It is, per- 
haps, undesirable to use the name of France 
as early as the time of Clovis; but this is a 
small matter when the essentially German 
character of the Frankish monarchy is fully 
recognised. It must be a slip when such a 
thorough Teuton as Pepin is spoken of 
by the modern French title of d’Héristal. 
It is refreshing, indeed, to come across 
such an excellent account of the Salic law 
as the following passage, from which Mr. 
Sanderson might have learned something: 
‘Philip wished to make his right to the throne 
clear ; so the lawyers discovered for him an old 
law of the Salian Franks, which said that a 
woman could not inherit their lands. They 
professed that this law ought to be applied to 
the crown of France, with which, of course, it 
had nothing to do; indeed, it was not observed 
anywhere, Henceforth it was known as the 

ic law, according to which no woman might 
reign in France.” 


We have only space left to bestow a word 
of commendation on Mrs. Creighton’s lucid 
and impartial account of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the modern history of the country. 

R. Szymour Lone. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Diana Tempest. By Mary Cholmondeley, 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy. By Flora Annie 
Steele. In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 
What Necessity Knows, By lL. Dougall. In 
3 vols. (Longmans.) 


The Swing of the Pendulum. By F. M. 
Peard. In2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Third Person. By B. M. Croker. In 2 
vols. (White.) 

The Shadrach and other Stories, By Frank 
R. Stockton. (W. H. Allen.) 

Elinor Fenton. By David 8S. Foster. 
(Lippincotts. ) 

A Latter-Day Romance. By Mrs. Murray- 
Hickson. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Stories from Garshin. Translated by E. L. 
Voynich. (Fisher Unwin.) 


INTERESTING as Diana Tempest is in Miss 
Cholmondeley’s novel, the book might with 
equal justice have been called ‘Colonel 
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Tempest,” or “ John Tempest”; for she is 
not more prominent than the colonel, her 
weak and sinful father, or her cousin, the 
strong, manly, and distinguished John, who 
stands between the colonel and the Tempest 
money and estates. Knowing John not to 
be his brother’s lawful heir, the colonel 
conspires with one Swayne, alias anything 
else, and makes a bet of £10,000 that the 
said estates will never descend to himself. 
Swayne’s agents then set to work, and many 
and miraculous are John’s escapes by flood 
and fire and field. The picture of Colonel 
Tempest’s weak hankering after the money, 
of his shrinking from the horrible means 
he has used to get it, and of his vain 
efforts to cancel the bet, is an admirable 
piece of work. So are the sketches in 
society, notably of ‘‘the Thesinger mar- 
riage,” of Lord Frederick Fane, that 
Stygian mentor of youth, and of Archie 
Tempest, the handsome, empty, conscience- 
less son of the colonel. ‘ Di” herself is a 
charming picture of a young woman who 
knows her world and the sinfulness thereof, 
thinks for herself and judges men, and 
remains as sweetly womanly as any piece 
of pink-and-whiteness who of old time 
‘beaded urn-rugs” and thought at male 
dictation. In fact she ‘s a woman, whereas 
the pink-and-whiteness aforesaid was but a 
pink-and-whiteness after all. Miss Chol- 
mondeley is evidently a close observer of 
men and manners. Her people move before 
your eyes, and talk in a life-like way which 
all novelists do not achieve. The whole 
setting of the story, indeed, is bright and 
natural. 


A novel which gives an actual rendering 
of Indian life—as J/iss Stuart’s Legacy does 
—without being in the least degree an 
imitation of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, cannot 
be otherwise than refreshing. This vivid 
picture of the jumble of nationalities in 
India—English, Hindu, Mohammedan, and 
so on—has so much reality of form and 
colour, that one unhesitatingly accepts it as 
true. The civil and military life, the native 
and commercial life, are no less clearly 
distinctive than the characters to whom 
special parts are given in the story. Of 
these latter there is a large and varied 
company—there are the innocent Belle 
Stuart, her worthless but idolised father, 
the Eurasian stepmother, the heroic but 
human Philip Marsden, the long-headed 
John Raby, the impetuous Dick Smith, 
that oily scoundrel the Lila, Shunker 
Dis, the old Mohammedan with his fierce 
religious and family feelings, and the un- 
happy Kirpo, about whose several fates 
the reader’s interest is well kept up. In 
the unwinding of the really excellent plot, 
and especially in the climax (which is no 
climax, but a natural consequence), the 
writer has followed, not the conventions of 
story-telling, but the developments of actual 
life. The heroine is not always seated on 
the inaccessible peaks of an uninteresting 
purity, nor is the hero always immaculate 
of temper, while even the villain, if such he 
be, has a pleasing capacity for domestic and 
other kindred virtues. Among the most 
vivid scenes are a native street row of 
religious origin, in which Belle’s life is in 
danger, and the final scene of treachery and 











superstition, in which John Raby loses his 
life and Philip Marsden (almost) his self- 
respect. 

It has beon said that ‘‘ Falsely Accused ” 
would be a suitable title for any melodrama, 
and the title Miss Dougall has given to her 
book would suit many another novel equally 
well, For the heroes and heroines of fiction 
are mostly fate-led puppets, whose life and 
actuality are the joint gift of author and 
reader. ‘ Necessity knows no law” is the 
general motto of What Necessity Knows; 
but there is shown no specially overbearing 
goddess. The characters enjoy as much 
freedom as the exigencies of a story permit, 
and their rewards are meted out to them in 
the end as is usual in novels. Miss Dougall’s 
manner, though excellent in its way, is 
hardly the typical manner for her matter. 
The latter deals with strange and stirring 
events ; the former is even and composed. 
The scene is laid in the province of Quebec. 
The people comprise the brothers Tren- 
holme (sons of an English butcher), one of 
whom is in the Church, and would gladly 
suppress his origin, while the other per- 
sists in following his father’s trade; a 
family of English settlers, containing the 
heroine; a sprinkling of Canadian society 
and Millerites or Adventists, who go up 
a mountain to meet Christ at his coming; 
and last, but by n> means least, Eliza 
Cameron, the strange, powerful, undeveloped 
girl who reverses all your ideas of her so 
oddly in the last chapter. These person- 
ages and their interests are so brought 
together as to form a story, but the fusion 
is not quite complete, and hence the reader’s 
interest is divided. Of the general merit of 
the book there can be no doubt. There are 
strong situations in it, excellent bits of 
description, and really clever character- 
drawing. 

The Swing of the Pendulum is written in 
Miss Peard’s always pleasing and eminently 
well-bred style. It is the work of a gentle- 
woman who has sympathies with human 
nature. A party of admirably behaved 
_— (except in one instance, where Ware- 
1am falls decidedly below his own standard) 
travel through Norway, and their joys and 
sorrows develop amid the fine Norwegian 
scenery, the descriptions of which are not 
the least excellent part of the book. Anne 
Dalrymple is a beautiful, intelligent, incom- 
prehensible heroine, of the type that is apt, 
in the sequel, suddenly to bestow herself 
upon neither the first hero nor even the 
second, but on a man who has no pretensions 
to that title at all, and is obviously only 
provided that she may have somebody to 
fall back upon in the inevitable moment of 
pique and misunderstanding. As you turn 
the last page you are entirely uncertain 
whether to congratulate Wareham or to 
condole with him. If he marries Millie, as 
you are led by your knowledge of novel- 
nature to suppose he will, condolences and 
congratulations will, perhaps, both be in 
place. There is a secondary plot—it is 
hardly to be called a sub-plot, for it is 
practically unconnected with the principal 
one—which deals with the loves of a very 





happy and healthy-minded young lady of 
noble birth and a guileless clergyman ; and 
this does not end with a note of interrogation. : 





In spite of questionable English and 
punctuation too bad for words, there is a 
great deal of “go” in 4 Third Person. 
The story, not a very elaborate one, is told 
with readiness and vivacity by a writer who 
unmistakably believes in herself and her 
people. The lady of sixty, who is younger 
than her daughters, and rides, flirts, smokes, 
and cheerfully owns to a chestnut toupee, is 
an exceedingly distinct and entertaining per- 
sonage ; so is General Yaldwin, the retired 
hero, who lives only to collect stamps and 
wreak his wrath upon the head of his 
beautiful grand-daughter. The grand- 
daughter herself and the hero are of a 
more commonplace type, as also is Clara, 
the feminine villain, who squints according 
to her temper, tells lies according to the 
occasion, and dresses according to Emer- 
son’s “‘ master-monkey at Paris.” The 
incidents are very slight, the motives en- 
tirely conventional, but the “go” afore- 
said carries you through the two volumes 
in a very short time. 


Of Mr. Stockton’s collection of stories 
there is not much to be said. Perhaps no 
book of his could be dull, but here he is 
by no means athis best. ‘‘The Shadrach,” 
the story which gives its name to the 
volume, is suggestive of the experiences of 
a certain Mr. Bultitude in a book of Mr. 
Austey’s. Perhaps the best of the stories 
is ‘‘ Asaph,” in which the wiles and shrewd- 
ness of the person so named are well 
contrasted with the weakness of Thomas 
Rooper, the wooer of Asaph’s sister. In- 
deed, this is the only one that contains any 
notable character-study. The book, as a 
whole, is not quite worthy of the author of 
Rudder Grange and The Lady or the Tiger. 


Mr. Foster’s Elinor Fenton is excellent 
reading. With a good story to tell he 
wisely keeps strictly to the lines of it, 
though the wild and beautiful forest country 
in which the scene is laid is described in 
many a passage of really fine writing. 
Nor does he depart from the beaten track 
in his characters—his hero is strong, beauti- 
ful, fearless, and absolutely good; his 
heroine truly feminine in the old sense, 
though brave and much given to roaming 
in wild and dangerous places. Silas Pelton, 
who is a kind of obscure Providence till he 
explains himself in the last few pages, is 
a fine old fellow; while Rachel Fenton, 
Elinor’s cousin, is probably obliged to 
behave as she does to further the plot. 
But Mr. Foster should have given his 
readers another glimpse of her, after her 
hopes have been thwarted. The hidden 
house, with its luxurious furniture and 
exquisite meals, might have belonged to the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and the reader cannot 
to the end account for that furniture, seeing 
that the house was only to be approached 
by step ladders, slippery rocks, and danger- 
ous passes. The fidelity of Butler is also a 
thing not met with in everyday life; but 
what would be the use of being a novelist 
if you could not make your own humanity ? 


A Latter-Day Romance is the story of a 
woman’s mistake ; but does not Mrs. Murray- 
Hickson herself make a mistake when she 
attributes that of her heroine to her agnostic 
and rationalistic training? There is no 
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other sign of such an influence. The story, 
which is a sad one, is written with evident 
knowledge of human life. Jack’s blindness 
and pathetic faith are very touching, but 
one cannot feel much sympathy for the 
heroine. Perhaps, however, this is due to 
the inadequate presentment of the man for 
whom she neglects and forgets her husband. 
Subordinate characters there are practically 
none, and the absence of them is a good 
point in a story of so slight a scope. 


Miss Voynich’s translation of Stories from 
Garshinis prefaced with an introduction by M. 
Stepniak, who says much that is interesting 
and remarkable about Garshin. The stories 
are mainly of the battlefield. They tell in 
a calm, simple, tragic way the horrible 
experiences of the Russian soldier on march 
and in action. Through them all breathes 
an unquestioning acceptance of things as 
they are, and silent obedience and sub- 
mission under suffering, ill-usage, and 
insult. Over each broods the spirit of 
absolute unrelieved tragedy; yet one can 
imagine Garshin to be, in his own tongue, 
as M. Stepniak describes him, “‘ this subtle, 
poetic, merciless, yet irresistibly sympathetic 
author.” 

GrorGE CoTTrEeRELL. 








GIFT BOOKS. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have this week 
completed the publication of their ‘ library 
edition” of Lord Tennyson’s Works, which 
began so long ago as 1888, by the issue of 
a ninth volume, entitled Demeter and other 
Poems. It includes the contents of three 
volumes, as originally published: ‘‘ The Fores- 
ters,” that which took its name from 
‘“* Demeter,” and the posthumous volume which 
took its name from ‘‘The Death of Oenone.” 
Like the other volumes of this edition, it has 
a frontispiece—a photographic reproduction 
of the portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, which is 
notable for the lofty dome of the head. And 
it also has two indexes: one of titles, and the 
other of tirst lines. The latter is particularly 
useful, as a few of the short pieces have no 
special headin These nine well-printed and 
green-colo volumes will probably long 
remain the standard edition of Tennyson’s 
complete works, though wemay hope some day to 
have a critical edition—such as Prof. Dowden’s 
of Wordsworth—giving the dates of composi- 
tion and the various changes introduced in the 
earlier poems. Whether those pieces ought to 
be included which the author himself with- 
drew is another matter, though the question 
seems already answered in the reprint of Poems 
by Two Brothers. 


THE Clarendon Press usually issue at this 
season some ‘‘gift-book,” made specially 
attractive by the use of their Oxford India 
paper. This Christmas it is a complete copy- 
right edition of the Poetical Works of Long- 
fellow, in various forms. The most expensive 
of these is in six 32mo volumes, in a case ; but 
we are ourselves inclined to prefer the single 
volume, crown cctavo, which is of astonishing 
thinness for nearly 900 pages and a sufficiently 
strong binding. There is a table of contents, 


but no index of first lines. 


WE may mention here that the Oxford Press 
have also sent us two miniature editions of the 
Bible, likewise printed on India paper, in the 
type known as “ brilliant.” One of these, though 
it consists of 1216 pages, besides maps, und is 
bound in limp morocco, is only five-eighths of 





an inch thick and weighs less than three ounces. 
The weight of the other is augmented to three 
and a half ounces, by the addition of references. 
We can well believe that these Bibles are the 
smallest of their kind ever produced. 


From Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode comes a 
sort of stout letter-case, which is found, on 
opening, to contain two volumes, a Prayer 
Book and Hymns Ancient and Modern, besides 
two tablets and a pencil, for use in taking 
sermon notes. In this case, again, India paper 
is used, though of a perceptibly thicker quality. 

A Bitter Debt: a Tale of the Black Country. 
By Annie §S. Swan (Mrs. Burnett-Smith). 
(Hutchinson.) The critical reader cannot thin 
that Mrs. Burnett-Smith is seen at her best in 
A Bitter Debt; but the more indiscriminating 
devourer of fiction will doubtless find the story 
interesting, though even he will probably 
suspect weakness somewhere. The owner of 
a factory in the Black Country is enamoured 
of one of his employés, a lovely and of course 
*‘ superior” girl, to whom, however, his atten- 
tions are not acceptable. This Mr. Allkins 
engages a manager who happens to be a gentle- 
man, and he also falls in love with Pris, and 
presses his suit more successfully. The young 
man, Hardress, is arrested for a crime of which 
Allkins has it in his power to prove him inno- 
cent; but, cur as he is, he tells Pris that, unless 
she promises to marry him, the evidence shall 
be withheld. Of course Pris promises—they 
always do in a story—and this is her “‘ bitter 
debt,”’ which she conscientiously pays, while 
Hardress consoles himself by marrying some- 
body else. The use of this worn-out expe- 
dient is one weak point; but a very much 
weaker one is the quite incredible change 
which passes over Allkins, who after his 
marriage becomes a gentle, magnanimous, and 
almost chivalrous soul. Love may do much, 
but it does not alter the texture of a man’s 
nature ; and this absurdity spoils the book. ~ 

A Golden Aye. By Ismay Thorn. (Blackie.) 
We knew what to expect from the author of 
Bab, and we have got it. This “story of four 
merry children” is distinguished by its charm- 
ing realisation of the quaintness and oddity 
and merriness of children, by its romantic, 
almost sentimental, pathos, and by its crisp, 
fluent style. The affection of old Mr. Polwyth 
for his little godson we have called almost 
sentimental, because, in spite of the tender- 


ness and delicacy with which it is 
described, it does not seem quite true 
to reality when compared with the pic- 


ture of the sayings and doings of the four 
merry children. We were a little doubtful of 
the accuracy of little Pol’s lingo at first start- 
ing, but before we had finished with him he 
had talked us into a beliefinit. Ismay Thorn’s 
youngest children are the most delightful and 
successful. We are much pleased with Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s four illustrations. 

The Breaking of the Clowls. By Lady 
Dunboyne. (Nisbet.) Most of Lady Dun- 
boyne’s books seem to us to be surcharged with 
pathos ; indeed, we might venture, perhaps, a 
stage further, and say that they are decidedly 
melancholy reading. However, if they are 
tearful, they must also claim to be well planned 
and written, as well as thoroughly interesting 
and irreproachably orthodox. Her present 
work may be described as conceived and 
executed in her ladyship’s favourite vein, and 
few who take up the book for an hour’s enter- 
tainment will be satisfied until they have 
devoured its last page. The gist of the story, 
so far as its greatest source of interest is con- 
cerned, turns on the conversion of an amiable 
agnostic, Dr. Mansfield, to an orthodox and 
rather ecclesiastical Christian. The authoress 
shares with other writers of her sex a deter- 
mined but unfortunate penchaxt for converting 





kindly and unselfish pagans from their 
deficiency of speculative dogmas to doctrinal 
Christianity. Dr. Mansfield might have been a 
member of the Ethical Society ; and, so far as 
practical Christianity is concerned, there would 
be no great difference between his conduct and 
that prescribed by the Sermon on the 
Mount. But this Christianity of mere life and 
conduct does not satisfy apologists like Lady 
Dunbovrne, who must needs make the religion 
of Christ embrace the whole wide area of the 
dogmatic evolution of the Church of the last 
eighteen centuries. The mode in which such 
conversions as those of Dr. Mansfield are 
accomplished rather remind one of such books 
as Leslie’s Easy Methods with the Deists, &c., 
in which the only easiness is the extreme 
facility with which the designation is applied 
and the desired aim accomplished. The 
illustrations, we may add, are inferior. Those 
who glance at the frontispiece, with its 
representation of a girl fainting in a wholly 
impossible attitude, will need no further attes- 
tation of this criticism. 


Bush and Town. By Catherine K. Peacock. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) The sub- 
ject of this book is sufficiently indicated by 
its title, which is still further explained by its 
secondary title, ‘‘A Homely Story of the 
Pacific Coast.” It gives, in a fashion so very 
homely as to be in danger of the imputa- 
tion of crudeness, the trials of a couple 
of young emigrants who, immediately after 
marriage, betake themselves to the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. The trials which customarily 
fall to the lot of young people not over well 
prepared for encountering them are told with 
a , deal of sympathetic knowledge. Of plot or 
scheme, the book possesses nothing. It merely 
records, as artlessly as adiary might, the 
privations they are fated to meet, and the 
chronicle ends as all such stories ought—in 
victory and prosperity. This is really all that can 
be said, by way either of criticism or comment, 
about Bush and Town. It details experiences 
which we suppose might be met with by the 
hundred, though why these obvious stories and 
diarist annals should be ‘‘ written for those that 
come after” is a question not altogether easy 
to answer. 


Twilight: a Story of Two Villages. By 
Anette Lyster. (S.P.C.K.) This somewhat 
disjointed narrative claims to be a “story” ; 
but so far as a connected, consistent tale, har- 
moniously framed together, is concerned, we 
may complain of it in the words of Canning’s 
Knife-Grinder : ‘‘ Story, God bless you, there 
is none to tell, sirs.”’ At all events, if there is, 
the authoress lacks the gift of story-telling. 
The narrative begins in the earlier years of the 
third decade of the present century, with 
the return of a Waterloo veteran to his 
native home in the North of England. There 
are, as we might expect from the practised 
hand of the authoress, certain graphic touches, 
sometimes of character, sometimes of scenery ; 
but the story, such as it is, is especially 
commonplace. Not less so, for that matter, 
are the characters, which are needlessly and 
obtrusively vulgar. Indeed, we must add 
that the book is in places very unpleasant 
reading. It leaves on the mind the impression 
of aharsh lurid picture, in which human beings 
are depicted as closely resembling savages 
with scarce a single attribute of humanity, 
to say nothing of such higher stages as culture, 
refinement, and religion. Doubtless the aim of 
the author is good, but the road that leads to it 
might have teen a trifle cleaner; and it 
holds true of literary journeys, as well as 
of religious pilgrimages, that, although the 
courses that terminate in certain desiderated 
havens and homes of rest may be needlessly 
miry, yet a wise and sensitive guide will mostly 
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find it expedient to pass sicco pede over such 
dreary al dispiriting paths. 

Stella. By Mrs. G. 8. Reaney. (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster.) There is much that is in- 
teresting and. much that is original in Mrs. 
Reaney’s story, but she does not succeed in 
convincing us of Stella’s reality. The girl’s 
character does not grow naturally and 
gradually. When first introduced she is un- 
necessarily impudent to her governess, and we 
get no clear account of how this tendency is 
cured, We have, perhaps, no right to com- 
plain that Stella’s impertinence is not funny ; 
and therefore we will only say generally that 
the book fails in spite of its cleverness because 
it is unrelieved by humour, and a picture of 
childhood without humour must be wrong. 
The most striking chapter in the book is that 
containing the episode of Mary Elizabeth. In 
itself the episode is beautiful and dramatic, and 
Mrs. Reaney tells it admirably. The illustra- 
tions are poor. 

Doing and Daring. By Eleanor Stredder. 
(Nelson.) There can be no doubt of the 
interest of Eleanor Stredder’s ‘‘New Zealand 
story.” <A vivid account is given us of the 
sudden eruption of Mount Tarawera, and of the 
earthquake, the rain of mud, and the storm of 
steam and scalding water which accompanied ; 
the phenomenon. The characters are literally, 
as well as metaphorically, in hot water up to 
the last page of the story. The strange natural 
phenomena are appropriately mixed up with 
much graphic description of Maori character 
and custom. The book is interesting because 
it conveys the impression of retailing personal 
experience ; but it is very confused, as if it were 
written by some sufferer from the eruption who 
remembered the occurrence in a series of 
bewildering and disconnected glimpses. The 
English Edwin, and the Maori lad Whero, 
are the heroes of the tale; and their characters 
stand out with some sort of distinctness from a 
confused background of colonists and captains 
and ‘‘rabbiters.” But on the whole the book 
fails as a story, and succeeds only as a descrip- 
tion of the terrors and miseries of the great 
earthquake. 


Clear as the Noon Day. By Ethel Penrose. 
(Jarrold.) There is a great pleasure in reading 
a story which, by the time the second chapter 
is reached, we recognise as an old friend; and 
the pleasure is enhanced if the old friend 
behaves as we expect, so that we close the 
book with an ‘I told you so” of satisfaction. 
The old story, of course, must be told with 
spirit and brightness, but if this is done, the 
older the story the better. Bruce is the 
naughty boy who breaks the precious vase and 
keeps ey while Paul, the good boy, nobly 
bears the blame without peaching. Ethel 
Penrose tells this old tale with unusual spright- 
liness and dexterity, and her book will be 
=——— by all sorts and conditions of lads 
and lassies. The illustrations, by Edith Somer- 
ville, are unequal—always original, occasionally 
excellent, but sometimes excruciating. 

Rex Singleton; or, The Pathway of Life. By 
Mrs. Lysaght. (Wells Darton, Gardner & 
Co.) There isa fair amount of Irish humour 
and pathos of the quieter sort in this book. 
The plot is, perhaps, a little ‘‘ jumpy,” and the 
winding up in the interests of happiness is a 
little hurried and not quite natural; but 
the contrast between the good Rex and the 
eminently naughty and impulsive Denis is well 
brought out, and Quin, the teacher, who 
injures and all but ruins his own prospects 
through tippling, but who fortunately proves 
capable of self-reformation, is really sketched 
in such a manner as to win the hearts of all 
readers. 

Westward with 


Columbus. By Gordon 
Stables. (Blackie. ) 


Dr. Stables has chosen 














a subject for his latest tale which can scarcely 
fail to be popular with all his young readers. 
It has those elements of fact and romance 
which appeal to everybody, and on the whole 
the author has taken good advantage of the 
occasion. Of course, Dr. Stables is not a 
Charles Kingsley, with whom he somewhat 
unadvisedly challenges comparison by his title, 
But he is a good, honest, manly, and straight- 
forward writer, whose own experience of the 
sea may be regarded as some sort of qualifica- 
tion far his task. He has well brought out the 
noble and religious character of his hero, 
without indulging in superfluous sentiment. 
The tale flows on with no great rapidity, but 
with much steadiness, until the whole of a 
strange, eventful history is unrolled, and the 
reader arrives at the end of his journey not 
very tired, but not very sorry that it is all 
over. 


Prisoner Among Pirates. By David Ker. 
(W. & R. Chambers.) Boys will find this an 
interesting and exciting book. The table of 
contents tells of pirates, of dangers and 
escapes, and of fearful deaths. The hero is 
Jack Narborough, who became one of England’s 
greatest admirals. The author pleads guilty 
to “having slightly infringed historical 
accuracy ’’—Narborough is made to serve under 
Blake instead of under Sir Christopher Mungo— 
but he rightly adds that ‘‘ no English reader will 
be likely to quarrel with the change.” Crom- 
well and Milton are happily introduced in con- 
nexion with Blake’s expedition against the 
Dey of Tunis. Fighting is not the whole 
subject-matter of the book; Jack loves a 
certain Dora Steel, who eventually becomes 
Lady Narborough. 


The Boy Patriot. By Oliver Dyer. (Hutchin- 
son.) One of the charms of this book, at least 
in the eyes of many boyish readers, will 
be the fact of its being a ‘‘ real” story. It is 
a biography, not a work of fiction—being a 
life of Andrew Jackson, who rose from poverty 
to be President of the United States. During 
recent years indeed, Jackson has been over- 
shadowed, even as a ‘‘shining example” to 
young America, by Lincoln and Garfield. But 
in some respects he was more of a “natural 
man” than either. There is a gocd deal 
also in his life—with its love affair and its duels 
—of the sort of picturesque romance which 
fascinates boys. Besides, in America, at all 
events, Jackson will not be soon forgotten, as 
being the soldier who conquered the British at 
New Orleans. Altogether, Mr. Dyer has not only 
had an excellent story to tell, but has told it 
admirably. This is a book which is sure to be 
popular. 


Out of it. By A. F. Radcliffe. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Itisnot at all surprising that delicate 
little Otto felt not a little ‘‘ out of it,’”” when he 
first came to live with his nine vigorous young 
cousins in Scotland, after a childhood spent 
alone with his father in Jamaica. It was some 
time before he came to understand them and 
their boisterous ways; but he got on splendidly 
with his aunt, who was a lazy, languid person 
and evidently preferred Otto to her own 
children, because he could wear ‘‘ claret velvet 
suits and falling lace collars” without spoiling 
them. Poor little ‘‘Out of It”! we are 
afraid he is not sointeresting to us as he seems 
to have been to Lady Katharine. And though 
of course it is very sad, we are not incon- 
solable when he dies—we won’t say how, for it 
would be a pity to disclose the one exciting 
event of this rather silly story. 


Enid’s Victory. By Cecilia 8S. Lowndes. 
eee Perhaps if Enid were not vouched 
or by the 8.P.C.K. we should, without hesita- 
True to life on 


tion, accept her as true to life. 
She is a merry, 


one side she certainly is. 








brave, affectionate girl of ten, delightfully 
drawn, and we fall in love with her at once. 
re’ is, —- 2 “Gana that we 

e religious e uen ut into 
her mouth ducsl’ Gahan. Phat the 
language is possible in the case of a child ten 
years old we readily it, and we have no 
objection to a child of ten being religious. 
But the child’s thoughts and sayings about 
religion will be childish, particularly if she is 
such a thorough child as Enid. When Enid 
begins to be religious she seems suddenly eight 
or nine years older. Mr. F. Barnard’s single 
illustration is clever. 


The Bridge of Beauty. By Mrs. Linnaeus 
Banks. (Sunday School Union.) Thisis a 
story of the childhood and youth of William 
Edwards, the builder of the Bridge of Beauty 
(Pont-y-Pridd). It is,-as the author says, a 
fiction founded on fact. The father of the hero 
was drowned while attempting to cross the 
River Taff, in the autumn of 1721. The 
widowed mother brings up her four children, 
one of whom turns out to be the builder of the 
three bridges across the Taff. The childhood 
of William is not a very happy one—the pro- 
verbial ugly duckling is never appreciated ; but 
all ends well. Even the landlord’s wicked 
agent meets with his deserts. George Whit- 
field is incidentally brought in. The illustra- 
tions are unusually good ; and the book can be 
recommended for both boys and girls. 


Golden Gwendolyn. By Evelyn Everett 
Green. (Hutchinson.) This does not aspire to 
be a novel, but it is a story in which love 
plays a great part. The fortunes of Gwendolyn 
‘looking like a princess” will be read with 
delight by every girl. The author has a happy 
knack of creating a winsome heroine, and those 
who read her books, as each Christmas comes 
—— have always a treat in store. The 
volume is most tastefully got up, and the illus- 
trations are above the average. 


Queen of the Daffodils. By Leslie Laing. 
(Blackie.) This is a capital story for girls. 
The writer thoroughly understands children, 
and the picture of Dr. Maynard’s family is 
drawn to the life. The character of Lady 
Diana, the strange cousin who comes to share 
their home, is a delightful study of girlhood. 
The descriptions of High School life, and the 
bitter prejudice and jealousy which find their 
way even thither, are graphically given. There 
is an excellent moral in the story, which is not 
spoilt by being too obtrusive. The author 
takes up his cudgels aguinst snobbism, and 
with good effect. 


Sketches of Christian Life in England in the 

Olden Time. By Mrs. Rundle Charles. (Nel- 
son.) The title sufficiently explains the object 
of this latest book by the author of The Schin- 
berg-Cotta Family. Each chapter deals with 
some period of the religious history of 
England, from the second to the fifteenth 
century ; from Druidism to Lollardism, from 
Alban, the proto-martyr, to Lord Cobham. 
Badby, the tailor who was burnt at Smithfield 
in 1409, represented 
‘*hundreds of humble, thoughtful men of plain 
Saxon sense underlying their devout Christian 
aspirations, who, like him, ‘ believed in the Om- 
nipotent Trinity, but could not receive the twenty 
thousand gods in the consecrated hosts on all the 
altars in England.’ ’’ 
Badby suffered because he refused to worship 
as God a thing “ created by the priest.” These 
short extracts are fair specimens of Mrs. 
Charles’s theology. The stories are told with 
some dramatic ey especially the account of 
the meeting of the Druid, the Jew, and the 
Christian miner in the iight of the bonfire under 
the shadow of the mysterious Logan Rock, in 
Cornwall. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tux Cambridge University Press has under- 
taken to publish a complete translation of the 
Pali Jataka, or Buddha Birth-stories, under 
the general editorship of Prof. Cowell. The 
work is expected to fill seven or eight volumes ; 
but at present only five volumes of the Pali 
original have appeared. Each volume of the 
original is to be represented by a volume of the 
translation. The first volume, now in the press, 
has been prepared by Mr. R. Chalmers, of Oriel 
College, Oxford. It will contain the forty 
stories given in Prof. Rhys Davids’s discontinued 
translation, and also the remainder of the first 
volume of Prof. Fausbdll’s edition of the Pali 
text. The second volume is translated by Mr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, of Christ’s College ; and the 
third by Mr. R. A. Neil, of Pembroke College, 
and Mr. H. T. Francis, under-librarian of the 
University Library. 

“THE MANXMAN” is the title of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s new story, which commences forthwith 
in the Queen, and also in a syndicate of news- 
pepers in the provinces, Australia, and America. 
The story is a modern one; and, according to 
those friends of the novelist who have read 
what is already written, the new work will 
excel ‘The Deemster” in strength and popu- 
larity. Mr. Fred. Pegram, who was specially 
engaged to illustrate the story in the Queen, 
has spent the autumn in the Isle of Man, in 
urder to acquaint himself with the scenes and 
characters depicted. 


Messrs. Macminian & Co. will publish next 
month the charge recently delivered by Arch- 
bishop Benson to the diocese of Canterbury, at 
po third visitation, under the title Fishers of 
auen,. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with the report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, we understand 
that Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish, in their Social Science Series, a work 
entitled The Labour Commission: an Epitome 
of its Evidence. 


Messrs. BARNICOTT & PEARCE, of Taunton, 
invite subscriptions for a work entitled Chapters 
in the Early History of the Church of Wells, by 
the Rev. C. M. Church, sub-dean and canon 
residentiary. The book will consist mainly of 
documents from the cathedral archives hitherto 
unpublished, throwing light upon the history 
of the cathedral under Bishop Robert (who 
founded the constitution of the chapter, began 
the present building, and gave the first charter 
of free trade to the city), Bishop Reginald de 
Bohun (whose episcopate has been almost passed 
over by previous writers), Bishop Savaric (who 
brought the monasteries of the diocese in sub- 
ordination to the see), Bishop Jocelin, and Bishop 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, (in whose time the con- 
troversy between the two rival cities of Bath 
and Wells was finally settled). The total period 
covered is from 1136 to 1333. The illustrations 
will include several facsimiles of seals, a repre- 
sentation in colours of a twelfth-century crosier, 
and plans and drawings of the cathedral church 
at various stages of its history. 


Lessons for those who are, and those who would 
be, Christian Workers, with an introduction by 
Mr. Hay Aitken, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. FRANKFORT Moore’s latest novel, A 
Gray Eye or So, has already gone through four 
editions in three-volume form, and a fifth 
edition is in the press. 

A SwEDIsH translation, by Emile Kullman, 
of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s By Order of the Czar 
has just been published at Stockholm. 


NEXT year, 1894, will be the jubilee of the 
first +} in print of Maurice Jokai, 
whom all Hungarians acknowledge to be their 





greatest writer. A committee has been formed 
at Buda-Pest, under the patronage of the 
Archduke Joseph and Cardinal Vaszary, to 
bring out a complete edition of his works, 
including some of his unpublished writings, in 
one hundred volumes. And it is also proposed 
to celebrate the occasion in this country by 
a dinner, to be held on January 9, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, with Mr. Francis Stock- 
inger, the Austro-Hungarian Cons:]-General, 
in the chair. The secretary of the English 
committee is Mr. Louis Felbermann, lia, 
Clifford-street, New Bond-street. 


AN appeal has been made on behalf of Mr. 
Henry Vizetelly, who is at present prostrated 
by a serious and painful illness. The object of 
the appeal is to raise a sufficient sum of money 
to enable him to be admitted as a paying 
patient at a hospital or home, where he may 
obtain the canted sending that his case requires. 
The list of subscribers already includes many 
well-known names in journalism and literature ; 
and further contributions will be gratefully 
received by the editor of the Graphic. 


TuE forthcoming (January) number of 
Romania will contain an article by Mr. Paget 
Toynbee on Brunetto Latino’s obligations to 
Solinus in the TJresors. In the course of a 
detailed examination of the borrowed passages, 
Mr. Toynbee has been able to throw an 
interesting light on Brunetto’s methods of 
compilation, and also to make several emenda- 
tions in the French text of the 7'resors. 


A NOTEWORTHY discourse on ‘‘ La Ensenanza 
entre los Musulmaner en Espaia” was de- 
livered by Don Julian Ribera at the opening of 
the University of Zaragoza for the course of 
1893-4. It has now been printed at Zaragoza 
(Coso, 108), and forms a quarto volume of 
99 pages, with x pages of Arabic appendices. 
The subject has been little treated of, and 
never before so thoroughly as by Seiior Ribera. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Kart Buinp will contribute a_ history 
of ‘*‘ The Rise and Development of Anarchism ”’ 
during the past fifty years to the January 
number of the Contemporary Review, giving 
some personal recollections of Bakunin and 
other leaders of the movement. 


THE forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will contain an article by Mr. 
Bertram Mitford, entitled ‘‘ Side-lights on the 
Matabili Question.” 

NEw serial stories will appear in J’emple Bar, 
during 1894, by Mrs. Anne Edwardes, Miss 
Broughton, and Miss F. M. Peard. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, for February 1894, 
will contain the opening chapters of a new 
serial story, by Dorothea Gerard. 


AmonG the contents of the January number 
of the Century will be: a paper on Sir James 
Simpson’s introduction of chloroform as an 
anaesthetic, by his daughter, Miss Eve Blantyre 
Simpson ; a posthumous article of James 
Russell. Lowell on ‘‘ The Function of the 
Poet”; an appreciation of Mr. Andrew Lan 
by Mr. Brander Matthews; and some semumel 
recollections of George Sand by Mme. Th. 
Bentzon (Mme. Blanc). 

Tue January number of the English Iilus- 
trated Magazine will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘ New Year’s Day in Paris,” by 
Emily Crawford, with illustrations by Mr. R. 
Caton Woodville ; ‘‘ The Witch’s Castle,” by 
Carmen Sylva (the Queen of Roumania) ; 
‘* Indian Viceroys,” by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
illustrated from photographs; ‘‘ Over the Edge 
of the World,” by Mrs. Steel; and ‘‘ The 
Philosopher in the Apple Orchard,”’ by Anthony 
Hope. 





Amonc the articles in the January number of 
the New Review that we have not already men- 
tioned will be: ‘‘ The Future of Humour,” by 
Mr. H. D. Traill; ‘‘ The Preaching of Christ 
and the Practice of His Churches,” by Count 
Lyof Tolstoi” ; and ‘‘ French Plays and Eng- 
lish Money,” by Mr. William Archer. 


Two serial stories, ‘‘ Peter’s Wife,” by Mrs. 
Hungerford, and ‘‘ The Daughters of Job,” by 
Darley Dale, will be commenced in the January 
nuuber of Belgravia. 


Two serial stories, ‘‘ A Bad Lot,” by Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron, and ‘A Girl’s Folly,” by 
Annie Thomas, will be commenced in the 
January number of London Society. 


THE January number of the Monthly 
Packet will contain: an article on ‘‘ Dreams,”’ 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, and a short story by 
Miss Jane Barlow, in addition to the com- 
mencement of Mr. Weyman’s novel, ‘‘ My 
Lady Rotha,” of Mr. Butler’s papers on Dante, 
and of Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s articles on the 
National Gallery. 


Young Exgland enters upon its fifteenth year 
under new editorship. Among the leading 
features for 1894 will be an historical tale, 
relating to the Darien Scheme of 1698, by 
John Bloundelle-Burton, entitled ‘‘A Gentle- 
man Adventurer’’; and a romance of the 
Solomon Islands, by K. M. Eady, entitled 
“The Secret of the Fire Mountain’; Mr. 
Edward Whymper will relate the story of his 
ascent of Cotopaxi, and of the Matterhorn ; 
and among other contributors will be C. J. 
Hyne, Commander C. N. Robinson, J. Arthur 
Thomson, Ascott R. Hope, Robert Leighton, 
and Mrs. Henry Clarke. 


Nature Notes, the organ of the Selborne 
Society, wiil in future be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

THE Admiralty and Horse Guards’ Gazette 
will henceforth be published by Mr. A. P. 
Marsden, at 27 Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden. The new editor is Major W. Yeldham, 
late of the Eighteenth and Tenth Hussars, who 
has had previous experience in journalism. 

THE monthly issue of the Investors’ Review, 
which commences on January 1, will be pub- 
lished at its own office, 29, Paternoster-row. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO A PISTOL FROM WATERLOO." 
Pisro. hanging on the wall, 
Can you still the sounds recall, 
Sounds that meant an Empiro’s fall, 
Long ago at Waterloo ? 
Was the hand that bore you there 
French or English? When the air 
Rang with shouts of triumph, where 
Was he who carried you ? 


Did he live to tell the tale, 

How the English did prevail, 

How the might of France did fail, 
On that day of Waterloo? 


Did his dying hand seek there, 

** Only (for) a woman’s hair,’’ 

With a murmur’d word of prayer? 
Hand too weak to carry you. 


Or perchance upon his breast, 
Closely still a portrait pressed, 
Of the one whom he lov’d best : 
Love than death can be more true. 


Pistol hanging on the wall, 

Ah, what,memories you recall, 

Love could triumph over all, 

Even there at Waterlco. 
FLORENCE PEACOCK. 

* Many of these who fell at Waterloo were 
found to have lockets on their breasts, with hair 
in them, and some of these lockets contained the 
| portraits of women. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAD POLYCARP THE GOSPEL OF PETER IN HIS 
HANDS? 
Oxferd: Dec. 1, 1893. 

In reference to the suggestion which I ven- 
tured to make in the AcADEMY of October 21, 
that the words 7) uaptipiov rod oravpod in the 
Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians may 
possibly be a reference to the legend of the 
talking cross in the Gospel of Peter, the follow- 
ing communication from Prof. Th. Zahn, which 
he kindly allows me to send to you, may interest 
some of your readers. 

He writes as follows: 
‘*Thre Frage in Bezug auf Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 7d 
papripwoy tod oravpod hat mich veraulasst, aufs 
neue dariiber nachzudenken, zumal ich mit Ihrer 
Verwendung dieser Stelle in der Acapemy vom 
21. Oktober, p. 343 sq., nicht einverstanden bin. 

**(1) Der fragliche Ausdruck ‘ann doch ohne 
Frage als Genetivus odjecti gefasst werden. ‘ Das 
Zeugniss vom Kreuz,’ ¢f., 6 Adyos 6 rod oravpod, 
L Cor. i tv) wapripioy . ., THs dvacrdcews 
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(Acts iv. 33). So habe ich in meiner Ausgabe 
erkliirt, p. 122, und nur nebenbei eine Neigung 
verrathen die Variante uvorhpiov zu bevorzugen, cf. 
die Varianten zu 1 Cor. ii. 1. Aber auch papripioy 
in dem angegebenen Sinn finde ich unanstissig. 
Allen jenen im weiteren Sinn doketischen Richt- 
ungen gegeniiber, welche die Briefe des Johannes 
und des Polykarp beriicksichtigen, war e3 am 
Platz, nicht nur die wahrhaftige Fleischwerdung, 
sondern auch das ‘Zeugniss’ oder ‘ Wort’ vom 
Kreuz zu betonen (cf. 1 Joh. v. 6). 

‘© (2) Formell méglich ist natiirlich auch die 
Annahme eines Genetivus svdjecti. So gut wie 
Wasser und Blut und die Werke Christi als zeu- 
gende Subjekte vorgestellt werden kénnen (1 Joh. 
v., 7f., Joh. x., 25), ebensogut das Kreuz. Ohne 


| jede niihere Angabe kinnte ich darunter aber 


nur verstehen, was das Kreuz Christi, oder die 
Thatsache seiner Kreuzigung an sich selbst 
bezeugt, wie in den angefiihrten Analogien von 
é5wp, alua, pya. Kein Leser konnte errathen, dass 
eine einzelne Aussage gemeint sei, welche das 
Kreuz gethan hat. Ich will nicht Gewicht darauf 
legen, dass wenigstens nach dem Sprachgebrauch 
des N. T. dann 7 maprupia, nicht 7d puapripiov 
stehen wiirde. Selbst wenn Polykarp das Petrus- 
evangelium gekannt hiitte, hiitte er nicht in dieser 
unverstiindlichen Weise auf jenes vaf vom Kreuz 
her sich berufen kinnen. Ich halte es aber auch 
fiir ganz undenkbar, dass Polykarp zwischen dia 
Fleischwerdung einerseits und Auferstehung und 
Gericht andrerseits die durch jenes val angedeutete 
Predigt im Hades als zweites Hauptstiick des 
kirchlichen Bekenntnisses gestcllt haben sollte, 
zumal die von Polykarp bestrittenen Irrlehrer die 
Predigt im Hades gewiss nickt geleugnet haben. 
Auch Marcion hat dies nicht in jedem Sinn 
geleugnet. Es ist mir ferner sicher, dass das 
Petrusevangelium um 110 noch nicht vorhanden 
war, und dass Polykarp nach seiner ganzen Denk- 
weise den Verfasger eines solchen Evangeliums 
nur unter die u<Podcdovtes 72 Adyta Tov Kuplov hiitte 
rechnen kénnen, wenn er sein Buch gelesen hiitte. 
**(3) Miglich wiire auch, dass rod cravpod in 
einem freieren Verhiltniss stiinde zu yapripior, cf. 
Philipp. ii. 8, @avaros cravpod, Col. i. 20, 7d afua 
Tod oravpod adrod und wieder anders, Gal. v. 11, 
7d oxdvdador Tod ctavpod. Es kénnte gemeint sein 
das in und mit der Kreuzigung abgelegte Zeugniss 
Scil. Christi. Christus ist der udprus 5 morés, 
Apok. i. 5, nicht nur durch sein miindliches 
Bekennutnis vor Pilatus (1 Tim. vi. 13), sondern 
auch durch seinen Tod am Kreuz, ein udprus 87 
aluatos xepay kal waptupay. Aber fiir wahrschein- 
licher als diese Fassung halte ic die unter (1).’’ 


I hesitate to differ from so eminent an 
authority as Prof. Zahn, and I frankly admit 
that my suggestion seems less likely to me after 
reading his remarks. Indeed, when this inter- 
pretation of Polycarp’s phrase first occurred 
to me in August last, I set it aside as quite too 
fanciful. Subsequently, during the third week 
of October, the same interpretation suggested 
itself independently to Mr. E. N. Bennett, 
of Hertford College, whereupon I began to 
think there must be something in it, and, 
therefore, did not shrink from publishing it, 
of course asa mere conjecture. It subsequently 
occurred to another friend and colleague of my 
own as the obvious explanation of Polycarp’s 
words. The point is of some importance, 
because Polycarp was, according to Irenaeus, 
the favourite disciple of John the Evangelist, 
and is as it were an intermediary between him 
and the Church at large. The question also of 
the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles largely 
hinges on this letter of Polycarp. This being 
so, I venture to state a few grounds which, 
though they necessarily do not settle the ques- 
tion, yet perhaps diminish the weight of some 
of Prof. Zahn’s criticisms, and at least seem 
to me to warrant our saying — sub indice 
lis est. 

It seems then to me that Prof. Zahn goes tov 
far when he says that Polycarp could not have 
put the preaching in hell as based on the 
answer val of the Cross between the incarnation 
on the one hand aud the resurrection and future 
judgment on the other. For what do we know 





in general of Polycarp’s dogmatic views ? 
Nothing at all, except what is contained in 
these few lines of his Ep. ad Phil. vii. What 
we do know of his age and surroundings rather 
encourages us than otherwise to think that he 
was capable of anathematising others for reject- 
ing so bizarre a superstition as that of the 
talking cross. Witness the description given 
in Ignatius (ad Eph. xix.) of the star of the 
Epiphany, which is taken from the Protevan- 
gelium, § 21, i.¢., from a spurious gospel. 
Lightfoot, in his commentary on this passage 
of Ignatius, remarks that ‘‘in the evangelical 
narrative the incident of the star is very simply 
told; but this simplicity was early overlaid by 
gross exaggerations,” as if there could be 
degrees of exaggeration when we have once 
entered the sphere of miracles. In any case, 
if Ignatius believed in stories which were 
“‘ gross exaggerations,” why not Polycarp in 
this story of the talking cross ? 

Prof. Zahn’s contention that Polycarp could 
not have had Peter’s Gospel, and that, if he 
had known of it, he would have ascribed it to 
the uePodedovres ta Aoyla rod xupiov, is also very 
probable. But it does not follow that, because 
he had not the document, he did not believe in 
a story which must have been already current 
long before it made its way into the Gospel of 
Peter, the composition of which Prof. Sanday 
sets between 125 and 130 a.p. The story of 
the talking cress may be very primitive ; and 
the Rev. C. Taylor, in the Guardian for 
November 29, 1893, even goes so far as to 
connect therewith St. Paui’s phrase (1 Cor. i. 18), 
5 Adyos tod cravpod, “the word of the cross.” 
He writes thus : ‘‘ In connexion with the word 
‘‘ Yea,” spoken by the cross in p. ix., notice 
1 Cor. 1, 18—the word (Adyos) of the 
cross.” 

I admit that Paul’s context favours Mr. 
Taylor’s interpretation ; but I can hardly agree 
with him that by “the word of the cross” 
Paul meant the draco) dr: 7d vai of Peter's 
Gospel. Such a view seems to me to be too 
bold and innovating in its character. I would, 
however, suggest that this iraxo}, along with 
the voice from heaven which asked, “ Hast 
thou preached to them that sleep?” may be 
one of the ‘‘ three mysteries of crying ”’ referred 
to by Ignatius ad Eph, xix. : 


**Ritschl and Lipsius,” says Lightfoot ad locum, 
‘agree that two of the three were (1) the voice at 
the baptism, (2) the voice at the transfiguration. 
For the third . . . Ritschl supposes that Ignatius 
used some other gospel containing a third pro- 
clamation similar to the two others.’’ 


The Peter Gospel seems here to supply just 
what is wanted. 

In conclusion, I would call attention to two 
points which do not seem to have been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon by editors of the Gospel 
of Peter: (1) the coincidence, if such it be, 
between the Gospel of Peter and the Epistle of 
Peter iii. 19 and iv. 6; (2) the question whence 
came the belief that Jesus went down into hell 
and preached to the dead, and when did it arise 
in Christian circles? It was evidently opposed 
from the first by some believers, even as it was 
espoused by others, for it fi s in some 
primitive forms of the Creed, but not in others. 
In the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs it is 
very prominent. 

On such a point as the last one would expect 
to find some remarks in such a work as that of 
the late Dr. Harvey Goodwin on the Creed. 
All he has to say, however, is this: that the 
clause ‘‘ he went down into hell’? was inserted 
in the Creed in order to testify to Christ’s ‘‘ per- 
fect and continued humanity.’’ With astonish- 
ing inadvertence this writer fails to notice the 
passages in Peter’s Epistle and their relevance 
to the clause in question. And what must be 
the mental confusion of those Sunday-school 
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children whose teachers follow a manual of 
“Church of England” instruction which lies 
before me, and from which I learn that, when 
Jesus said to the thief, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise,” he really meant, 
‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Hell!” 

F, C. ConyBEARE. 








‘© THE BRONTES IN IRELAND.” 
London : Dec. 16, 1893. 


I am pleased to see that Mr. Andrew Lang 

accepts the main contention of my book. He 
says: 
“That Hugh told the story, that it reached his 
grand-daughter, and inspired Emily’s novel, is 
certain enough. . . . He had a genius for romantic 
narrative, which, with the yarn, was inherited by 
his grand-daughters.”’ 


This is the sum and substance of what I have 
advanced. Hugh’s story of his childhood 
thrilled the listeners in Ireland, and his grand- 
daughters reproduced the same story in York- 
shire setting, and under variant forms. The 
importance of this conclusion does not depend 
on the character of Hugh’s tales, whether 
mythical or otherwise. So much being ad- 
mitted, if further discussion is to be profitable, 
it is necessary to bear in mind exactly how 
the matter stands. 

My book consists of two parts, the traditional 
and the historical. In the traditional I have 
followed the classical method which Mr. Lang 
will recognise. I spared no pains to find out 
exactly what the traditions were, and I gave 
them precisely as I found them. The his- 
torical part of the book begins at the point 
of time when Hugh Bronté passed through 
Dundalk, on his flight northward; and I am 
pretty certain of his movements and the move- 
ments of his descendants, from that time 
forward. The portion of the book that deals 
with this period I have verified in all its 
details. 

Mr. Lang undertakes to test the traditions, 
and as a master in mythic lore he comes to his 
task with undoubted authority ; but I regret to 
say he has not mastered his facts. 

He begins by discrediting Grandfather Hugh, 
“‘ the raconteur,” for acts committed by Uncle 
Hugh, “the Giant.” He asks: ‘‘ Who is the 
authority for the legend?” And ‘he replies: 
‘*‘Hugh Bronti:, grandfather of the novelists.” 
And then he adds: “ Hugh was a big, ob- 
streperous, imaginative person, who fought 
with ghosts, threw potatoes at the devil,” &c. 

There is no excuse for this confusion on the 
part of Mr. Lang. The matter in my book is 
as plain as a sign-board. On p. 157, I give the 
pedigree of Grandfather Hugh, and I added: 
‘“‘He had a son Hugh, ‘the Giant’ ;” and 
on p. 175, I refer to the scene ‘‘ when Hugh 
Bronti:, ‘the Giant,’ in wild passion sought to 
come into actual bodily conflict with the devil.” 
The reader will easily recognise here that the 
Hugh Bronté in question is one of the stalwart 
brothers, but his identity is placed beyond all 
doubt when his distinctive nick name, ‘the 
Giant,” is given. 

Mr. Lang asks how Hugh came to know the 
tale which he narrated. ‘‘ Was it imparted to 
him by his aunt, the wife of Welsh’ Was it 
she who divulged this long legend of villainy 
about her own husband?” These interro- 
gations anticipate a negative response. On 
p. 59, however, it is distinctly stated that Aunt 
Mary did tell Hugh ‘‘the tragic story of the 
Bronté: family ” ; and it might have been added 
that she detested her husband quite as much as 
little Hugh detested him. But there is really 
no difficulty whatever here. Hugh could not 
have lived and grown up a youth in a charred 
and ruined house in Ireland, without finding 
ont its history; and the gossip of Gallagher, 


neighbours, who bore no good will to Welsh 
but pitied Hugh. In Ireland the secret could 
not have been kept from the youth. 

Mr. Lang is doubtful regarding the adoption 

of the child Hugh by Welsh. He asks: 
‘‘ Where is the motive?” He will find it on 
pp. 40 and 51. With Welsh, there was an 
anticipation of a certain sum of money and 
the services of a little boy; with Hugh’s 
father, there was a prospect of the boy coming 
into the inheritance of the old homestead. Mr. 
Lang says: 
‘*The mere circumstance that Hugh christened 
one of his sons Welsh, the rejected name of his 
torturer, according to the legend, raises a strong 
presumption that the foundling story is one of 
Hugh’s yarns.”’ 


Now this ‘“‘strong presumption” rests on the 
unsafe assumption that the Brontés would act, 
in a given case, like other people; but the 
whole story goes to show that the Brontés 
were accustomed to run counter to other 
people’s preconceived opinions. They exhibited 
at every turn the eccentricities of genius. 

But suppose the story of the foundling could 
be disproved, which it cannot, the difficulty 
would not be removed. The fact would still 
remain that Hugh Bronté, in his stories, poured 
hot execration on the name ‘‘ Welsh,” and yet 
gave that name to one of his sens. This is a 
fact beyond all dispute. And it is also a fact 
that he convinced his hearers that he was 
telling the truth. Shrewd and educated Ulster- 
men, like the Rev. David McKee and the Rev. 
William McAllister, believed the story. Hugh 
Bronté’s own children believed the story ; and 
Patrick, who took it in with his mother’s milk, 
and who had ample opportunity of questioning 
his father regarding details, handed the story 
down to his daughters, who have fixed it per- 
manently in English literature. 

Such then are the arguments by which Mr. 
Lang tries to discredit Hugh Bronti'’s stories, 
and we see that they rest either on his own 
misapprehensions, or on an unsafe assumption. 
No stronger man than Mr. Lang is likely to 
assail these traditions, and his failure goes to 
strengthen the probabilities in their favour. 

In closing this letter I wish to thank Mr. 
Lang for his very excellent and candid review 
of my book. I have gratefully accepted two 
of his corrections for the second edition, just 
published ; and I trust that he will accept my 
corrections in the same spirit. 

WittiAmM Wriaurt. 





UNACKNOWLEDGED SOURCES, 
Wellington, Salop : Noy. 17, 1£93. 


Many years ago, I wrote an article on 
“The Field Sports of the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans,” which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review for July, 1863. I have now in the press 
a work on ‘‘ The Field Sports of the Ancients,” 
not confined to the Greeks and Romans, but 
embracing the hunting of wild animals, 
fowling, fishing, &c., as pursued by the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, Parthia, Greece, and Rome. This 
work will be illustrated from ancient monu- 
ments. Seeing somewhere a short notice of a 
paper on ‘‘ The Sporting Literature of Ancient 
Greece and Rome,” in the 7'ransactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature (second series, vol. 
xvi. Part I.), I procured a copy of that part, 
being desirous to ascertain whether the author 
of the paper, Dr. William Knighton, had com- 
municated any matter which might be of use to 
me in my forthcoming work. [I read the 
article. I seemed very familiar with the sub- 
jects selected, and, indeed, with the very words 





descriptive of the same. I will give a few 


| 
however misleading, would be rectified by the 
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examples. 


In my account of the Calydonian 


Wild-Boar Hunt, so graphically described by 
Ovid (Met., viii., 328, et sey.), 


I wrote: 


‘The placing of the 
nets, the unleashing of 
the dogs, the search for 
foot-tracks, the ardour 
which filled the hearts 
of the hunters, the sud- 
den rush of the wild boar 
from the marshy places 
of the pool, the breaking 
and crashing of the tre>s 
of the wood by the ani- 
mal’s impulse, the shout 
or ‘ view hollo’ of the 
party, as he started off, 
the casting of the jave- 
lins, the dispersion of the 
dogs, are all most charm- 
ingly described by this 
prince of Latin poets. 
Echion was the first to 
hurl his javelin at the 
beast, but he only grazed 
the bark of atree; the 
next was Jason, and he 
aimed well, but his jave- 
lin, though it looked as 
if it would surely strike 
the wild bcear’s back, 
overshot the mark. Am- 
pycides breathed a sacred 
prayer to Phoebus that 
he would guide his wea- 
pon aright; the javelin 
flew true and struck the 
animal, but alas! the 
spear-head broke as it 
was being hurled through 
the air; the hog, now 


| rendered more furious 


than ever, suddenly 
attacks his pursuers, and 
knocks over Eupalamon 
and Pelagon, who are at 


| once taken away from 





the hunting-field. Poor 
Enaesimus was more un- 
fortunate still, for his 
courage forsook him, and 
as he turned to flight, he 
received a mortal wound 
on his thigh. . . . The 
twin brethren, Castor 
and Pollux (‘nondum 
coelestia sidera’) are 
conspicuous in the 
hunt, mounted on their 
snow-white steeds, and 
their unerring javelins 
would certainly have 
given the deathstroke to 
the beast had he not 
rushed into the thickest 
parts of the covert, im- 
pervious to darts and 
riders. ‘Telamon, too 
impetuous, stumbles 
over the root* of a tree 
and falls to the ground. 
Atalanta, most  swift- 
footed of mortals, is 
conspicuous in thechase ; 
she bends her bow, and 
is the first to draw 
blood. Meleager, the 
fair maiden’s lover, re- 
joices more than herself 
at her success. . . . 
Shouts of triumph rend 
the air and hearty con- 
gratulations greet the 
successful hunter, while 
the carcase of the huge 
wild boar lies extended 
upon the ground.” 


Dr. Knighton writes : 


“The placing of the 
nets, the unleashing of 
the dogs, the search for 
foot-tracks, the zeal of 
the hunters, the sudden 
rush of the boar from the 
marshy lair, the crash- 
ing of the branches, the 
shouting of the party, the 
pew ony of the dogs, 
and the casting of the 
javelins are all dwelt 
upon with graphic force 
and vigour. Echion 
was the first to hurl his 
javelin at the beast, 
but he only grazed the 
bark of a tree. Jason 
made the next at- 
tempt. He aimed well, 
but his javelin, though 
it looked as if it would 
rae ge pierce the 
hog’s back, overshot 
the mark. Ampycides 
breathed a short prayer 
to Phoebus that his 
spear might be guided 
aright, and then the 
weapon flew true from 
his hand, but, although 
it struck the animal, 


the spear-head broke 
short off, and only 
served to make the 
gigantic boar more 
fierce. With a sud- 


den spring he savagely 
attacks Kupalamon and 
Pelagon. He _ knocks 
them over wounded, 
and they are borne 
from the field. Poor 
Enaesimus was _ still 
more unforiunate. He 
fled from the field in 
terror, and the boar, 
with his tusks, ripped 
up his thigh. ‘The 
twin brothers, Castor 
and Pollux,  nondum 
celestia sidera, are 
conspicuous in the 
hunt, mounted on 
their snow-white steeds, 
and their wunerring 
darts would certainly 
have given the death- 
blow to the boar, 
had he not rushed 
into the _ thickest 
of the cover, imper- 
vious to horses. Tela- 
mon, too eager, stumbles 
over the trunk of a 
fallen tree, and measures 
his length upon the 
ground. Atalanta, swift- 
est of mortals,'is the 
first to d:aw blood with 
her arrow; and Melea- 
gar, her lover, rejoices 
in her success. . . . 
Shouts of triumph rend 
the air as the enemy 


falls prostrate, con- 
quered, in the pangs of 
death. Hearty con- 


gratulations greet the 
successful hunter, whilst 
the huge carcase lies ¢x- 
tended on the ground.’’ 


*T desire to be accurate ; Ovid has ‘‘ Pronus ab 
arborea cecidit radice retentus.’’ 
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In the Quarterly Review 
I wrote : 

** Aelian has written 
a spirited and, on the 
whole, accurate descrip- 


tion of the hare’s 
manoeuvres to escape 
the dogs; he makes 


especial mention of the 
many ‘ doubles’ she has 
recourse to when pressed, 
and of her attempts to 
gain rocky or woody 
places, where dogs and 
riders cannot follow or 
find. He rather amus- 
ingly observes that the 
hare, after having out- 
etripped her _ pur- 
suers in the chase— 
leaving them far behind 
~—betakes herself tosome 
slight eminence, and, 
erecting herself on her 
hind legs, takes a survey 
as from a watch-tower 
of the contest of speed, 
and ridicules her beaten 
adversaries.’’ 


THE ACADEMY. 
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Dr. Knighton writes : 


** Aelian has left us a 
graphic and, on the 
whole, a truthful de- 
scription of the hare’s 
manoeuvres to escape the 
dogs, of the many 
doubles to which she 
has recourse when 
pressed, of her attempts 
to gain rocky or woody 
places, where the dogs 
or huntsmen cannot 
easily follow. He de- 
scribes her, having out- 
stripped her pursuers, as 
betaking herself to a 
slight eminence, where, 
squatted on her hind 
legs, as a watch-tower, 
she inspects the field, 
notes particularly the 
vain chase, and ridicules 
her adversaries.”’ 


Dr. Knighton’s expression ‘‘ squatted on her 
hind legs” is no improvement on my rendering 
of the Greek, which has éavrby dvasthoas em) ray 


xarérw moder, 


In the Quarterly Review 
we read : 


“A rod was some- 
times used in sea-fish- 
ing; the lines, the 
materials of which were 
hemp or horsehair, must 
have been strongly made 
for the capture of large 
fish.’’ 


Dr. Knighton writes : 


** A rod was sometimes 
used in sea-fishing. The 
lines, the materials of 
which were hemp or 
horsehair, must have 
been very strongly made 
for the capture of large 
fish.” 


The use of another kind of rod is sometimes to 


be recommended. 


In the Quarterly Review 
I have said : 

‘* Fly- fishing is gener- 
ally considered to be 
an invention of quite 
modern days, but it is 
certain that the device 
of taking fish by means 
of an artificial fly was 
known to and practised 
by the Isaac Waltons 
of classical antiquity ’’— 
and then I quote Mar- 
tial v., Ep. xviii., &e. 


Lastly, at the end of 
the article in the Quar- 
terly Review, I wrote : 


‘* We can conceive the 
contempt with which 
Arrian would have re- 
garded the modern sys- 
tem of killing, by hun- 
dreds in a day, tame 
pheasants reared under 
hens, a pursuit whose 
especial object seems to 
be to destroy more game 
than your neighbours 
» ++) An occupation. . 
which the genuine 
sportsman will consider 
more correctly described 
by words somewhat al- 
tered from certain well- 
known lines as, stupid, 
unmeaning, slaughter- 
like, degraded, spirit- 
less pastime.”’ 


Dr. Knighton writes: 


** Fly-fishing is gener- 
ally supposed to be 
an invention of modern 
days, but it is certain 
that the device of taking 
fish by means of an 
artificial fly was known 
and practised at least as 
early as the days of 
Martial.”” Then follows 
the quotation from Mar- 
tial, &e. 


Dr. Knighton writes : 


** One can easily con- 
ceive the contempt with 
which he [the ancient 
Greek sportsman] would 
have regarded the mo- 
dern system of killing 
tame pheasants, reared 
under domestic hens by 
the hundred—a pursuit 
in which the whole glory 
appears to consist in 
destroying a greater 
numberthan your neigh- 
bour—‘ a slaughter-like, 
degraded, spiritless pas- 
time.’ ’’ 


With regard to some of Dr. Knighton’s 
statements, I will briefly observe that Cirras, 
Bonnas, and Iforme were names of Arrian’s | | . 
greyhounds, and are not mentioned as those of | in the previous year. The route which he 


Xenophon’s hare-hounds, though Horme is 
given by the latter writer as a name to be 
recommended ; that Aelian does not speak of 
the hunting-hawks being known by individual 
names—this occurs only, I think, in a treatise 
(@avudom ’Axodouata) ascribed by some writers, 
in part at least, to Aristotle; that Aelian does 
not begin his Natural History by discoursing 
first of elephants and then of dragons; and 
that the illustration from Montfaucon of lions 
and men with spears and shields provoking 
the animals to a contest refers, comparatively 
speaking, to a modern pastime, and was most 
likely utterly unknown to Xenophon, who 
makes no allusion to it; and yet we are told 
tha ‘all this is from Xenophon’s description.” 
W. Hovcuron. 








THE INSCRIBED WEIGHT FROM SAMARIA. 
Rodah, Egypt: Dec. 6, 1893. 


My departure from Cairo has prevented me 
from seeing until now the discussion which has 
arisen in the ACADEMY over the letter I wrote 
about Dr. Chaplin’s inscribed weight from 
Samaria. It has followed the course I ex- 
pected, and the reading public will now be 
able to appraise at their real value the ex 
cathedra assertions of those who claim a 
monopoly of ‘the critical method.” Dr. 
Neubauer and myself, after a careful ex- 
amination of the original, found that the 
inscription contained certain words; and the 
‘“‘ critics” peremptorily denied our reading 
without taking the trouble to consult the 
original. 

Prof. Robertson Smith is mistaken in saying 
that the explanation of nefseg as ‘‘a standard 
weight” is mine, or that I ‘ derive” it from 
the root yatsag. The explanation is due to Dr. 
Neubauer; and from the first moment he 
mentioned it to me, he has always ‘‘ derived ” 
it from a root natsay with which yatsag would 
be connected. 

A. H. Sayce. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Wepwespay, Dec. 27,4 p.m. London Institution: ‘Marco 
Polo,” by Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

Taversvay, Dec. 28,3pm. Royal Institution: ‘ Air: Gase- 
ous and Liquid,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

Fripay, Dee 29,4pm. London Institution: ‘‘ Columbus,” 
by Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

Sarvroay, Dec. 30,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Air: Guse- 
ous and Liquid,” II., by Prof. Dewar. 


SCIENCE. 
Alone with the Hairy Ainu. By A. H. 
Savage Landor. (John Murray.) 


‘* Very few travellers have seen the real Ainu, 
or studied them accurately; while many, partly 
owing to their inability to differentiate one 
race from another, have given us highly im- 
aginative descriptions, and even photographs, 
of Japanese half-castes and actual Japanese, 
describing them as Ainu.” 


This observation, made (p. 263) by the 
writer of the work under review, is certainly 
not applicable to himself, as every reader 
of his interesting book will acknowledge. 
| After ‘‘ 3,800 miles on a pack-saddle in Yezo 
and a cruise to the Kurile Islands,” the whole 
journey occupying 146 days, Mr. Landor is 
| well qualified to speak with authority 
| regarding the natives of those regions. He 
omits to mention the date of his journey ; 
but as a “study ” of this work appeared in 
| Black and White for October 1, 1892, it 
would seem that he gained his experiences 














followed was this: starting from Hakodate, 
he made his way along the coast to 
Nemuro, at the eastern extremity of Yezo, 
whence he took a trip by sea to the 
Kurile Islands. Returning to Nemuro 
he proceeded northward and north-west, 
following the coast-line ; and then, rounding 
Cape Soya, he came southward along the 
western shore, and finally completed the 
circuit of the island. At several points he 
journeyed inland, following the course of 
the large rivers, and then returning to the 
coast. So that, except for the northern and 
north-eastern interior, he has made a 
remarkably close investigation of Yezo and 
its inhabitants. 

In deference to the author, the people he 
describes may here be referred to as “‘ the 
Ainu,” although the reviewer is one of 
those who prefer to use the Anglicised 
plural ‘‘ Ainos,” or “ Ainus.” It may be 
the mark of a Philistine to do so; but when 
one writes or speaks in English it seems 
more natural to use the English plural, and, 
besides, the other course leads one into 
difficulties. For, if we must talk of ‘ the 
Ainu” and “the Matabili,” why not also 
of, for example, ‘‘ the Italiini” ? However, 
“the Ainu” be it, for the present, at any 
rate. 

The frontispiece is very characteristic of 
the book itself. It is not usual for a 
‘‘ portrait of the author” to represent him 
in the sans culotte condition in which Mr. 
Landor is portrayed. But this is actually 
how he found himself, after months of 
hard travel. And equally unconventional 
was his mode of procedure. With ‘ no 
friends, no servants, no guides, no pro- 
visions, and no tent,” his baggage (con- 
sisting chiefly of ‘‘ three hundred small 
wooden panels for oil-painting” and “a 
large supply of oil colours and brushes’’) 
packed up for transport on pony-back, he 
set out on his toilsome and solitary journey. 
He was admirably adapted for the work, in 
spite of his youth and the alleged delicacy 
of his constitution, which, however, carried 
him through hardships under which many 
would have succumbed. His previous travels 
in China, Corea, and Japan, and his know- 
ledge of Japanese, made him quite at home 
among the Japanese and the half-castes of 
the island; while, at an early stage of the 
journey, he began to learn Ainu, without 
which he would have had difficulty in com- 
municating with the Ainu of unmixed blood. 
Moreover, Mr. Landor is, before all things, 
an artist, and his pages are enriched with 
many trophies of his brush, though these 
are not always of equal merit. His book 
also contains many valuable contributions to 
geology, anthropology, and philology. The 
detailed measurements of various Ainu given 
in his appendix show what a careful traveller 
he is, and these will be referred to by 
anthropologists as authoritative. The glos- 
sary, though containing only 273 words, is 
also of value. 

Mr. Landor has a healthy contempt for 
the “‘ globe-trotter”’ who writes of the half- 
castes, or three-quarters Japanese, as “‘ the 
Ainu,” never having seen any pure speci- 
mens of the race. And he has little faith 


in the genuineness of many alleged “‘ Ainu” 
traditions, recorded by missionaries and 
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others. The following incident (p. 29) 
illustrates this : 

“Thinking that it would please me, Benry 
[an Ainu chief] told me the story of a deluge 
and a big flood, in which nearly all the Ainu 
were drowned. The few that escaped did so 
by finding refuge on a high mountain. 

««* Where did you learn this story, Benry ?’ 
I asked sternly. 

** *Nishpa [sir], it is an old Ainu story, and 
all strangers who come to Piratori write it in 
their books.’ 

“¢Qh! no, Benry ; you know well that one 
stranger did not write it in his book,’ said I 
quickly, as if I knew all about it. 

““*QOh! yes, nishpa; that was the stranger 
who told me the story !’” 


At pp. 155-6 he gives “a good illustra- 
tion of what I say in my chapter on the 
Ainu beliefs and superstitions,” showing how 
he himself may become the hero of a future 
Ainu myth. Amid all his hardships, Mr. 
Landor is a philosopher, and some of his 
reflections are amusingly and epigram- 
matically expressed. Speaking of his 
experiences at Yammakka, he says (p. 56): 

“When the evening came, I tried to go to 
sleep on the hard planks, as usual. There is 
undoubtedly more board than lodging about 
Ainu accommodation. . A few salmon 
were hanging right over my nose. They hung 
low, but they smelt high.” 


But he is so naif and interesting in describ- 
ing an incident of a different kind that 
another extract may be permitted. One 
afternoon, as he was sketching by the 
Saruma lagoon, there —— to him “‘ the 
most lovely Ainu girl I had ever come 
across, and not nearly so hairy as most of 
them.” 

‘**Tet me see the tattoo on your arm,’ I 
asked her ; and, to my surprise, the pretty maid 
tock my hand in both her own, gave me one of 
those looks that I shall never forget, and her 
head fell on my shoulder. She clutched my 
hand tightly and pressed it to her chest, and 
a force stronger than myself brought her and 
myself to the neighbouring forest. There we 
wandered and wandered till it grew very dark ; 
we sat down, we chattered, we made love to 
each other; then we returned. I would not 
have mentioned this small episode, if her ways 
of flirting had not been so extraordinary and 
funny. Loving and biting went together with 
her. She could not do the one without doing 
the other. As we sat on a stone in the semi- 
darkness, she began by gently biting my 
fingers, without hurting me, as affectionate 
dogs often do to their masters; she then bit 
my arm, then my shoulder; and when she had 
worked herself up into a passion, she put her 
arms round my neck and bit my cheeks. It 
was undoubtedly a curious way of making 
love; and when I had been bitten all over, and 
— ow tired of the new sensation, we 
reti to our respective homes. . . . In 
the evening, as I was writing my diary by the 
light of one of the ee, primitive lamps, 
somebody noiselessly crept by my side. I 
turned my head round. It was she! She 
grew more and more sentimental as it grew 
later, and she bestowed on me caresses and 
bites in profusion. Kissing, apparently, was 
an unknown art to her. . . . I sketched 
her twice in pencil, and the wick — that 
wretched wick !—grew feeble, and, for the 
lack of oil, began to dwindle away. I per- 
suaded her to return to her hut, and, with a 
few ‘bites,’ my hairy maid and I parted ” 
(pp. 140-141). 


One is reminded of Lavengro gnd 


Isopel Berners, in the dingle, and how 
he taught her Armenian—her mind, all the 
while, being occupied with other matters. 
And, on another page (p. 151), when this 
lonely traveller rides along the desolate Ainu 
coast, discoursing to his pony, Lavengro is 
again suggested, as he jogged along to 
Horncastle, beguiling the way with “The 
chi she is kauley, she soves pré laki dumo,” 
and other melodies of Romanvile. 

Mr. Landor devotes a whole chapter 
(ix.) to “the Koro-pok-kuru, or Pit- 
dwellers,” who are said to have preceded 
the Ainu in Yezo. According to some, the 
practice of tattooing was derived from those 
people. 

‘One legend says that when the’ Ainu con- 
quered Yezo, which was then inhabited by a 
race of dwarfs—the ‘ Koro-pok-kuru ’—some 
Koro-pok-kuru women came to the Ainu camp 
to beg food from them, and they did so by 
passing their arms through the reed walls of 
the Ainu huts. One day an Ainu clutched one 
of these arms and pulledit in, when a tattooed 

attern on the tiny arm was greatly admired 
y the hairy conquerors, who adopted the 
practice from that day ” (pp. 251-252). 


While mentioning (p. 83) that some Ainu 
believe those pit-dwellers to have been their 
own ancestors, Mr. Landor is strongly of an 
opposite opinion, and infers that the pit- 
dwellers ‘‘must have had many points in 
common with the present Esquimaux.... 
and all that we know identifies them more 
with the latter race than with the Ainu.” 
He also infers that they were more civilised 
than the Ainu, ‘ but owing to their retiring 
nature and weaker physique, and out- 
numbered by the savage hairy people, they 
became extinct.” This coincides closely 
with the opinion of Prof. Schlegel, who 
discusses “ The Country of the Little Men” 
(Siao-jin Kouo) in a recent number of his 
Problémes Géographiques, wherein he includes 
them in the Tungusian family. Yet it is 
difficult to reconcile this conclusion with the 
mention in the Chan-hai-king of a small- 
statured, naked race of cave-dwellers, whose 
faces and bodies were ‘‘ covered with hair 
like swine,” unless one assumes that there 
were two separate dwarf races prior to the 
Ainu. 

The result of Mr. Landor’s measurements 
‘“‘taken on five men and five women of the 
pure Ainu of Frishikobets . . . carefully 
chosen among the best types,” showed an 
average height of rather less than 5 ft. 24 
inches for the men, and about 4 ft. 10} 
inches for the women. He remarks that 
those whom he found at Lake Kutcharo 
‘appeared to be smaller than other Ainu,” 
but he does not seem to have measured 
them. 

Unquestionably, the most important 
passages in the book are those in which the 
author expresses his opinion that the Ainu 
are in an arrested state of development: 
“men, yet not men like ourselves—men, 
and not brutes, yet still having curiously 
brutish traits athwart their humanity” 
(p. 31). He makes various references to 
the same eifect. 

‘*The Ainu are instinctively intelligent; but 


I wish my readers clearly to understand that 
their intelligence does not go much further 








than that of an intelligent monkey, though, of 


course, the Ainu have the advantage over 
beasts, of being able to talk, and, therefore, 
to a limited extent, discuss and combine ” 
(p. 270). ‘The field of their brain power 
is, of course, very narrow” (p. 273). ‘The 
Ainu at Abashiri are repulsive creatures, 
especially the men, and have more the ap- 

earance of wild beasts than human beings ” 
” 138). ‘ That the Ainu are disgustingly 
filthy is undoubted; that in many ways they 
are monkey-like is certain” (p. 229). ‘* Alto- 
gether, he [an Ainu of the north-east coast] 
had the appearance of a large orang-outang 
more than that of a human being”’ (p. 146) 
‘““When actively angry, the Ainu sneer and 
snarl at one another, frowning ferociously, and 
showing all their front teeth, but specially 
uncovering their fangs, or dog-teeth ; the arms 
are stretched out, but always with the fist open 
—if no knife or other weapon be held in the 
hand” (p. 233). ‘Where the Ainu are in- 
deed great is at making grimaces. The Ainu 
resemble monkeys in many ways, but in this 
special accomplishment they beat monkeys 
hollow” (p. 239). ‘ Although many Ainu 
could not voluntarily move their scalp, they 
often did so unaware. In masticating, 
the ears would sometimes move involuntarily, 
as with dogs or monkeys” (p. 240). ‘‘ Resuming 
these few remarks on the characteristic points 
of Ainu senses, my readers will probably have 
noticed certain facts which strongly support 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, and the hairy 
arboreal ancestor with pointed ears from which 
the races of men are descended ”’ (p. 280). 


“The great length of the arms in the Ainu 
race”’ (p. 300), their method of climbing 
trees (p. 239), and the ‘‘ close resemblance 
the hairy people bear to the prehistoric man 
as constructed by savants out of skulls and 
skeletons ” (p. 242), constitute other reasons 
for arriving at the same conclusion. But 
when Mr. Landor points out (p. 162) as 
interesting (though he does not mean to say 
it forms a basis for argument) the fact 
‘that the Ainu are mostly to be found in 
regions of Cainozoic or Tertiary formation,” 
and compares this with the fact ‘that the 
typical life-form of Tertiaries is anthropoid 
apes,” and that, consequently, ‘it is a 
remarkable coincidence that we should find 
ape-like men populating the same strata,” 
he forgets that he has previously expressed 
the belief that the Ainu are intruders in 
Yezo, having displaced a people possessing 
a higher civilisation. 

No one who has not lived among the 
thoroughbred Ainu of Yezo for at least as 
long a period as Mr. Landor, and in the 
same close association with them, is in a 
position to call in question any of his 
statements regarding them, as they at 
present exist. But it may be pointed out 
that he is in error in assuming (p. 59) that 
Mr. Batchelor indicates the Tokachi Ainu to 
be still “‘ eaters of their own kind.” Mr, 
Batchelor only states that they are said to 
have been cannibals ; and the possible cor- 
rectness of this statement is not disproved 
by the fact that Mr. Landor found them to 
be “ the most peaceable, gentle, and kind 
Ainu” in all Yezo. And the remark (p. 264) 
that the Ainu have “no professional 
musicians and no professional dancers,” is 
not supported by the evidence of the 
Japanese kakemonos. Lastly, it is quite an 
error to take the Americans and Australians, 
who are simply transplanted Europeans, as 





good examples of ‘‘a mixture of two or 
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more races” (p. 269), unless the reference 
is to mulattoes and half-caste blackfellows, 
as obviously it is not. 

The book is full of information regarding 
the manners and customs of the Ainu; and 
Mr. Landor’s artistic faculty has enabled 
him to give many excellent illustrations of 
their various utensils, the’ styles of orna- 
mentation being minutely analysed. The 
whole work has the supreme merit of being 
entirely the outcome of the author’s own 
personal observation. 

Daviy MacRrremte. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
At a special general meeting of the Royal 


Institution, held on December 15, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted : 


‘* That the members of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, in special general meeting 
assembled, hereby record their deep regret at the 
death of Dr. John Tyndall, who was for forty 
years connected with the Institution as lecturer, 
professor, and honorary professor of natural 
philosophy, and who, by his brilliant abilities and 
laborious researches, has nobly promoted the 
objects of the Institution, and conspicuously 
enhanced its reputation, while at the same time 
he extended scientific truth, and rendered many 
new additions to natural knowledge practically 
available for the service of mankind ; and that the 
members of the Royal Institution further desire to 
convey to Mrs. Tyndall an expression of their 
sincere sympathy and condolence with her in the 
bereavement she has sustained in the loss of her 
gifted and distinguished husband.”’ 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 
Camprinck Purmoroaticat Soctery.—( Thursday, 
Nov. 30.) 

Pror. Jenn, president, in the chair.—Prof. Sidg- 
wick read two papers: (1) On //iad xviii. 11.507, 8 
Keiro 8 ap’ ev uéovoos 5¢w ypuvoco-0 TdAasTa 
T@ Sduev ds werd roiar Sinny iWdvtata eiwor. 

It has long been disputed whether 7@ . . . ds refers 


to a litigant or a judge in the trial of which the 
description terminates in these lines. In Leipziger 





Studien, vol. xii. (1890), J. H. Lipsius claims to | 


have conclusively proved that the former interpre- 
tation is correct, chiefly on the ground that werd 
reiat cannot be taken as ‘‘ equivalent to a geni- 
tive.’’ In answer to this, it was pointed out that 
in a line in the speech of Thetis—J/iad i. 516— 
mera Was thus used 


5 = — > , —— 
TTOV EYH META MuTW ArimoTarn Deds Eiut. 


It was further argued that all the indications of 
language in //iad xviii. 508, were in favour of the 
interpretation rejected by Lipsius: thus (a) déuey 
is more natural if the recipient of the gift is not a 
person who has had to provide the funds : (4) dixny 
(00 eiweiy is A more appropriate expression for the 
delivery of a judicial decision than for the plead- 
ing of a cause: (¢c) the superlative i@jvtara more 
naturally suggests that more than two persons are 
compared. It was admitted that no one of these 
considerations would be decisive by itself; but it 
was contended that their cumulative force renders 
the interpretation to which they point the more 
probable. (2) On the land-tenure in Attica before 
Solon. It has long been disputed whether the 
peasants called éxrnudpo paid 1-Gth of their pro- 
duce to their landlords and kept 5-6ths, or paid 
5-6ths and kept 1-Gth. It was argued in the paper 
that the language of ’A@nvalwy Modirela, ch. ii., 
was clearly in favour of the former interpretation : 
for (a) the phrase «i uh ras picbdocis &wod.d07€ev 
shows that «lcdwois—as Dr. Sandys says—is 
“‘rent,”’ not ‘“‘ wages”; while (4) the words 
exadobdyro .. . éxrnudyor kata tadrnv yap thy ulo- 
Owoww eipyd(ovro . . . show that the rent must have 
been a ‘‘ sixth part’’—otherwise the terms of the 
rent would not directly and obviously have ex- 
plained the word éxrnuépo, as they are clearly 
supposed to do. It was further contended that a 


careful examination of the language of Hesychius, 
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s. vv. éxrnudpo: and éxfuopros, makes it clear that 
Hesychius must have regarded the ambiguous 
phrase xr» uéper épyatéueves as meaning that the 
workers paid—not received—a sixth part. If this 
be admitted, it would seem that the testimony of 
ancient authorities is really all on the same side: 
and that the view that the tenants paid 5-6ths to 
the landlords must be attributed to a misunder- 
standing of a later commentator. 


AncHaroLocica Instirute.—( Wednesday, Dee. 6.) 


Emanvet Green, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. J. Gooden 
Chisholm exhibited a black-figured amphora, 
which had previously belonged to the late Prof. 
T. L. Donaldson, representing the combat between 
Athena and a heavy-armed warrior, presumably 
Enkelados, on which a paper was read by Mr. 
Talfourd Ely. After discussing the origin, style, 
ornament, and probable date of the vase, Mr. Ely 
proceeded to give a sketch of the versions of the 
myth in question, as treated by ancient authors 
and artists. He pointed out that Apollodoros 
incorporated various traditions in his account of 
the Gigantomachia; and that while the vase 
painters (with one exception) kept to be the epic con- 
ception of anthropomorphic giants, the sculptors 
and gem-engravers soon began to introduce more 
sensational types, a tendency much developed 
under the influence of the Pergamene School. 
Mr. Ely distinguished the scheme of single combat 
(as in the vase under review) from those repre- 
sentations in which Athena forms one of a triad 
of deities in the Gigantomachia. Some account 
was then given of the other vases (for the most 
part black - figured), on which Athena and 
Enkelados may be recognised, and also of the 
chief sculptural representations of the subject.— 
Mr. J. H. Round read a paper on the ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion of Armorial Bearings into England,’’ in which 
he opposed the accepted view that the close of the 
twelfth century was the date of their first appear- 
ance, and showed that an equestrian seal existed, 
on which the well-known Clare coat is found, not 
later than 1146, its evidence being confirmed by 
two other Clare seals of about the same date. Mr. 
Round also showed that the Count of Meulon’s 
seal, with its chequy bearings, could not be later 
than 1150. Planché was proved to have been 
misled in the matter, and the reign of Stephen was 
suggested as the most likely time for the introduc- 
tion of distinct armorial bearing:. 


Pumo.oaicaL.—( Friday, Dec. 8.) 


Pror. A. S. Narrer, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Skeat read a paper on ‘‘Chaucer’s Use of the 
Kentish Dialect.’’ Corresponding to Anglo-Saxon 
y we find the Old-Southern «, the Midland i, the 
Kentish e: Anglo-Saxon pyt, Old-Southern put, 
Midland pit, Kentish pet. Chaucer frequently 
employs Kentish forms, as shown by his rymes. 
The words clifte, kinde, sinne, mirthe, wirchen occur 
in the Midland form only; but for ‘‘ merry ” 
Chaucer has three forms: Old-Southern murie, 
Midland mivie, Kentish merie—here the Kentish 
form has prevailed. Chaucer has the Midland 
byen, a by-form of biggen *‘to buy’’; fulfille ; 
kiste, pt. t. kiste; knette, pp. knit; thinne. But 
he also has the Kentish forms abeggen, fulfelle, 
kesse, keste, knette, knet, thenne. We may add brigge 
‘a bridge,’’ Jist ‘‘it pleases,’’ stinte ‘‘ to cease”? ; 
for which he also uses dregge, lest, stente. The 
words Jerien *‘ to buy,’’ dent ** blow,”’ meile ** mill,” 
selle *‘ flooring, sherte ‘‘ shirt,’’ shette ‘‘to shut,” 
sterie ** to stir,” occur in the Kentish form only ; 
but some of these forms were known in other 
dialects. Similarly the Anglo-Saxon long y is 
long ¢ in Kentish. Hence Chaucer has the Midland 
drye “dry,’”’ fyr *‘fire’’?; but also the Kentish 
dreye, feer. So, also, he has fest ‘‘first,’’ heden 
‘*to hide,’’ pp. hed, threste ‘to thrust,’’ vese ‘a 
tush.’’ Chaucer doubtless knew the Kentish 
dialect fairly well. A MS. note tells us that he 
was living at Greenwich when he wrote his Envoy 
to Seogan. He probably lived there from 1385 to 
1399. This would account for his being M.P. for 
Kent in 1386; for his appointment in 1389 as a 
commissioner for repairing the Thames banks be- 
tween Greenwich and Woolwich; and for his 
Canterbury Tales. In the Reeve’s Prologue there is 
an allusion to Greenwich as a place where 
‘* shrews’ live. Chaucer may have humorously 
classed himself as one of ,them.—Mr. I. Gollancz 





then explained for the first time the absurdly mis- 
named ‘‘ First Riddle ’’ in the Exeter Book. He 
translated it, stanza by stanza, and showed that it 
was a lyric and yet highly dramatic poem in five 
fittes, a life-drama in five acts. Prof. Napier, Mr. 
Henry Bradley — who first suggested, in the 
Acapemy, that the poem was a lyric fragment — 
Prof. Skeat, Mr. W. H. Stevenson, and other 
scholars, all accepted Mr. Gollancz’s proof of his 
interpretation as satisfactory. 


Mergoro.ocicat.—( Wednesday, Dec. 20.) 


Dr. CO. Turopore Wiis, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. C. Harding gave an account of ‘*‘ The 
Great Storm of November 16 to 20, 1893.’ 
This storm was the most violent of recent years ; 
and, so faras anemometrical records are concerned, 
the wind attained a greater velocity than has 
previously been recorded in the British Islands. 
The velocity of the wind was 96 miles in the hour 
from 8.30 to 9.30 p.m. on November 16 in the 
Orkneys, where the hurricane burst with such 
suddenness that it is described as like the shot of 
a gun; and the wind afterwards attained the 
very high rate of 90 miles and upwards in the 
hour, for five consecutive hours. At Holyhead the 
storm was terrific: the anemometer recorded a 
wind velocity of 89 miles in the hour, and it was 
80 miles or above for eleven hours; while the 
force of a whole gale, 65 miles an hour and 
upwards, was maintained for thirty-one hours, and 
for four and a half days the mean hourly velocity 
was 54 miles. Many of the gusts were at the rate 
of 115 miles an hour, and at Fleetwood a squall 
occurred with the wind at the rate of 120 miles in 
the hour. The storm was felt over the entire area 
of the United Kingdom; and the wreck returns 
show that disasters occurred with almost equal 
frequency on all coasts. Four weeks after the 
storm the official records gave the total loss of life 
on our coasts as 335, while there were 140 vessels 
which had been abandoned, or had foundered, 
stranded, or met with other severe casualty, in- 
volving either loss of life, or saving of life by some 
extraneous assistance. There were 600 lives raved 
on our coasts by aid of the Lifeboat Institution 
and other means. The author has tracked the 
storm from the neighbourhood of the Bahamas on 
November 7, across the Atlantic and over the 
British Islands to Central Europe on November 20. 





FINE ART. 


SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Abbotsford: The Personal Relics and Anti- 
quarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. De- 
scribed by the Hon. Mary Monica Maxwell 
Scott, and illustrated by William Gibb. (A. & C. 
Black.) Nothing is more notable in the annals 
of literature than the enduring reputation of 
Sir Walter Scott, both as writer and as man. 
And this is none the less true because there is 
no craze for first editions of his works—not 
even for those noble quartos in which the poems 
originally appeared. But the great public— 
in England as much as in his own Scotland, in 
the United States as much as here—have taken 
him to their hearts, and are not likely to 
abandon their favourite. We venture to think 
that the most successful serial publications of 
the past year have been the two illustrated 
editions of the Waverley Novels; and now a 
third is promised. We are sure that the most 
important book of the winter season, from the 
biographical not less than the literary point of 
view, is the collection of Familiar Letters which 
was reviewed in the ACADEMY of last week. 
The volume before us takes its place with those, 
as an illustrated record of the interests, tastes, 
and even the hobbies of the founder of Abbots- 
ford. For frontispiece, we have a view of the 
house, as seen from the opposite bank of the 
Tweed. Then come a few personal relics of 
Sir Walter himself—his desk and chair, his 
clothes, and his knicknacks. But the great 
majority of the things depicted and described 
are such historical treasures as he delighted to 
collect, or his friends delighted to present 
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to him. Here may be seen Montrose’s 
sword, Prince Charlie’s quaigh, Rob Roy’s 
sporran, a blotting case of Napoleon spangled 
with the imperial bees, the door of the 
old Tolbooth at Edinburgh (‘‘The Heart 
of Midlothian”’’), trophies from Waterloo, 
and many other objects of equal antiquarian 
interest. The intrinsic worth, and even the 
artistic value, of the collection may not be very 
great, books and MSS. being altogether 
omitted ; but the whole brings before our eyes, 
in a manuer that is almost pathetic, what Scott 
loved next after his own good name. 

Messrs. Macmitnan & Co. have devoted 
themselves this Christmas to the production of 
illustrated classics. First, we have a new 
issue of that fine edition of Tennyson, to which 
the leading English artists of nearly forty years 
ago contributed—from Mulready, Stanfield, and 
Creswick, to Millais, Holman Hunt, and D. G. 
Rossetti. The original, though familiar to 
many, is now a rare book; but the engravings 
have been reproduced in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired. The design on the cover, 
we may add, is one which the publishers have 
already associated with their handsomest edition 
of the poet. Next, in continuation of the series 
that takes its name from Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford, Mr. Hugh Thomson has this year 
furnished one hundred illustrations for Our 
Village, by Miss Mitford, to which Mrs. Ritchie 
has prefixed an admirable introduction. In 
the same series appears a Selection of Hood’s 
Humorous Poems, with a short but adequate 
preface by Canon Ainger, and illustrations by 
Mr. Charles E. Brock, who is at his best when 
most closely following Mr. Hugh Thomson ; and 
also a volume containing Washington Irving’s 
two little masterpieces—‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” 
and ‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow ’”’—which 
Mr. George H. Boughton has illustrated in a 
style that is all his own. The engraving, too, 
is after the American manner, though we 
hesitate to say that it has not been executed in 
this country. At any rate, it seems regrettable 
that it should be necessary to record the claim 
of copyright beneath some of the plates. 
Finally, Messrs. Macmillan have sent us an 
illustrated edition—which is confessedly of 
American manufacture—of Shakespeare's Eng- 
land, by Mr. William Winter, of which the 
worst that can be said is that the title is not 
quite appropriate, though that may be ex- 
plained the enthusiasm of the author, which 
leads him to look upon this island as being, 
above everything else, the birthplace and 
home of Shakspere. 

Messrs. MacmittaAn & Co. have further 
published two sets of illustrations to poems of 
Christina Rossetti. One of these is a new 
edition, enlarged, of Sing-Song, illustrated by 
Arthur Hughes, which first appeared in 1871. 
This fully satisfies the promise of its sub-title, 
*‘a nursery-rhyme book,” the verses being 
simple and for the most part joyous, though 
death is a recurrent theme. The mastery of 
haunting rhyme, and the touches of magic, 
attest the true poet. As for the woodcuts, 
they are almost too good for the nursery. 
Except for occasional stiffness in drawing, Mr. 
Arthur Hughes has never done anything better ; 
and the engraving, by the Brothers Dalziel, 
deserves equal praise. We are sorry that we 
cannot commend the other book—illustrations 
to Goblin Market, by Laurence Housman. It 
may be that we are prejudiced by our memory 
of the two designs of Dante Gabriel for this 
poem, which perfectly embodied its two lead- 
ing motives of sisterly love and elfin gro- 
tesquerie. Mr. Housman seems to us to have 
no sense for beauty. He misses altogether 
“golden Lead by golden head”; and he 
crowds his pages with contorted ugliness. 

Mr. Austin Dosson has also attained to 
the dignity of illustration. Certainly the best 


work that Mr. Bernard Partridge has yet 
done is to be found in the bold yet graceful 
designs he has drawn for Proverbs in Porcelain 
(Kegan Paul & Co.). Nevertheless, we must 
confess to sharing the doubts of the poet him- 
self, whether the peculiar delicacy, and even 
reticence, of his Muse properly lends itself to 
pictorial presentment. With the notable ex- 
ception of Beau Brocade, Mr. Dobson’s 
creations have always seemed to us to belong 
to the land of dreams. His eighteenth century 
is peopled by the imaginary personages of the 
Spectator, rather than by concrete flesh and 
blood. The figures of Mr. Partridge—happy 
name !—strike us as somewhat too real, as if 
one should seek to embody Belinda and the 
rest. 


‘SALE OF OLD ENGLISH PRINTS. 
OnE of the most remarkable collections yet 
formed or dispersed of the older English prints, 
in mezzotint, in stipple, in “line,” and in the 
very inferior, becaus» more mechanical, method 
‘‘in colour,” was sold last week by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. In any such 
comprehensive collection, even if it were a 
smaller one than that just scattered to the 
four winds from the auction room in Welling- 
ton-street, there must necessarily be great in- 
equality—first, as we have already pointed out, 
inequality of method and merit, considering 
the prints technically; and, second, inequality 
in importance of subject-matter, since it is 
clear that a Sir Joshua, a Romney, or a 
Morland, treated by McArdell, Smith, or Ward, 
has dignity and legitimate charm in very dif- 
forent measure from an Angelica Kaufmann, or 
a Cipriani, treated, as these are wont to be, by 
Bartolozzi. Speaking broadly, the collection 
that was dispersed lust week was least rich 
in the prints executed after the canvasses of 
the more important men. The Sir Joshuas, for 
example, were, as a whole, scarcely such as we 
are accustomed to see figure in the greatest 
sales; but, if their prices were not generally 
high, that was due, as we are led to think, not 
altogether to the fact that they were scarcely 
la fine fleur, as the French say, of the engraved 
work after that master—it was due partly, we 
opine, to the circumstance that the immediate 
rage for prints after Sir Joshua has subsided, 
and that the extravagant prices which obtained 
only a very few years ago are hardly likely to 
be obtained again. The ‘‘ fad” for coloured 
prints has, perhaps, to some extent, taken the 
place of what was, at all events, the much 
more justified taste for prints after the first 





President of the Academy, though, in- 
deed, it is not precisely the dilettanti, 
who thought no sum too high for a 


fine mezzotint after Reynolds, who are 
now giving somewhat crazy prices for those 
old coloured engravings which are ‘neither 
fish, fowl, nor good red-herring.” The 
Bartolozzi amateur we can easily imagine 
going in for coloured prints representing the 
weaker domesticities as well as the somewhat 
nerveless nudities of eighteenth century prefer- 
ence—indeed, certain of the Bartolozzis are 
themselves in colour, and they may no doubt 
be found seductive decoration for a boudoir, 
or even for a drawing-room of triflers—but no 
qualified student of engraving is likely to 
gather together these now costly little bastards 
of art in preference to the etchings of 
Rembrandt, the line engravings of Diirer, the 
mezzotints or line engravings after Turner. 
The thing is obviously impossible ; for to place 
them in the same rank with the productions of 
the masters is as if one were to place a volume 
of blameless sentimentalities by Eliza Cook, 
Mrs. Hemans, or “L. E. L.,” between the 
masculine productions of Wordsworth or 





Browning. But let us to the list of prices in 
this so varied sale. 


Among the Bartolozzis one extraordinary 
price was given, a portrait of Miss Farren, 
after Sir Thomas Lawrence, realising £54. 
Another impression of the same subject reached 
£34. “Griselda Spinning,” after Angelica 
Kaufmann, fetched £7. ‘‘ Venus attired by 
the Graces,” an impression in red, fetched 
£25. The nobler mezzotints of Earlom rose 
to no such figures, his ‘‘ Blacksmith’s Shop,” 
after Wright, of Derby, being ransomed for 
£4, and somewhat indifferent impressions, 
it must be confessed, of his wonderful ‘*‘ Flower 
and Fruit Pieces,” after Van Huysum, being 
seld for £4 7s, 61. A rare coloured print after 
Hoppner, ‘‘ The Duchess of York,”’ fetched £6, 
A proof of ‘‘ Night,” by Houston, after Mercier, 
realised £6 63. The Morlands sold well, as 
usual. ‘‘The Sportsman’s Return,” in mezzo- 
tint, by W. Ward, brought £7 15s. (Vokins) ; 
‘Children Bird-Nesting,” by the same, £11 11s. 
(Harrod) ; ‘Children Nutting” and “ Children 
Playing at Soldiers,” together, ‘‘ £11 10s. ; 
‘*Blindman’s Buff,” by W. Ward, £14 10s. ; 
and the exquisite ‘‘ Visit to the Boarding 
School” and ‘‘ Visit to the Child at Nurse,” 
likewise engraved by W. Ward, £27 10s. 
(Colnaghi). Again, the set of six prints, 
‘‘The History of Letitia,” engraved by J. R. 
Smith, realised £61 (Vokins). After Peters, 
‘The Fortune-Teller”’ and ‘‘ The Gamesters,”’ 
the one engraved by Ward, the other by Smith, 
realised £15 15s. (Mason). The prints after 
Reynolds averaged, perhaps, only four or five 
pounds apiece — many very indifferent ones 
going for a single pound or two—but a rare 
impression of Dickinson’s fine mezzotint of 
‘‘Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia’? reached the 
very high figure of £101 (Ridge). After 
Romney, the charming and well-known Lady 
Hamilton as‘‘The Seamstress,”’ sold for £10 10s. 
(Harvey); but the quite exceptional sum of 
£131 was realised by the first state of Louisa 
Lady Stormont (J. R. Smith’s engraving). 
We do not find any mention of this plate in 
Mr. Percy Horne’s agreeable catalogue of the 
engraved subjects after Romney and Gains- 
borough. Is it, then, so extraordinarily rare 
as not to have been known to this tasteful 
connoisseur and collector ? 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tne usual winter exhibition of works by old 
masters and deceased British artists will be 
opened at Burlington House on Monday, 
January 1. The private view is fixed for the 
preceding Saturday. 

WE have already commented on the rapid 
and recent development of the Art Journal 
under its latest director, Mr. D. C. Thomson; 
and quite as notable as any progress which 
may yet be made by this art periodical of 
oldest standing is, we are bound to say, the 
change of front about to be accomplished by 
the Portfolio. This, which has been for many 
years the favourite art review of the con- 
noisseur who does not care to concern him- 
self with the newly-fledged glories of 
whoever may be the latest Associate, will 
appeal now to the genuine connoisseur 
more strongly than ever, because, in its studies 
of the different arts, it will become even more 
thorough than heretofore. For henceforth 
each number of Zhe Portfolio, with far more 
numerous pages, though of a conveniently 
smaller size, will consist of a treatise complete 
in itself on some art matter, dealt with by the 
most competent hands. Thus—to take only 
one example—the January number will be 
devoted wholly to an exposition (this time by 
Mr. Hamerton) of the etchings of Rembrandt. 
The change, we are sure, is a wise one, since it 
cannot but result in furnishing us, as time 
goes on, with a well selected little art library 











of competent and agreeable monographs, 
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THE second part of Mr. Percy E. Newberry’s 
memoir on the Tombs of Beni Hasan (published 
under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund and edited by Mr. F. L. Griffith), will be 
issued to subscribers to the Archaeological 
Survey of Egypt during the first week of the 
new year. 


On Friday of this week Mr. Ernest Hart was 
to read a paper before the Japan Society on 
‘* Masters, Periods, and Styles in the Lacquer 
Work of Japan,”’ illustrated by a classified joan 
collection of specimens of lacquer. This col- 
lection will remain on view in the rooms of the 
society, 20, Hanover-square, during Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of next week. We may 
add that the society's library will be opened 
for the first time for the use of members on 
January 16. 


THE STAGE. 


Tue indulgent up-to-date child will, we are 
sure, be glad to know of a couple of entertain- 
ments to which he can take his parents this 
Christmas. He may feel certain that even the 
most exacting paterfamilias, who is most of all 
bent on demanding a great show, will not 
complain when, duly chaperoned by his 
offspring, he is permitted to witness the revels 
at Drury-lane and the Lyceum. Sir Augustus 
will on Boxing day, at Drury-lane, offer the 
treat of ‘*‘Robinson Crusoe,” while at_ the 
Lyceum, Mr. Oscar Barrett will present ‘‘Cinder- 
ella”; and although both these entertain- 
ments, by a certain parade of being concerned 
with boyish or childish subjects, affect to be 
directed to the young, it is now coming to be 
understood that this is but a politic concession 
to ancient habit, and that it is for middle-aged 
and elder play-goers of experience that these 
exquisite displays of colour and comedy and 
graceful form and action are in truth pro- 
vided. The Drury - lane pantomime is 
the fifteenth under the present manage- 
ment, and the last under the present 
lease, and Sir Angustus— supported by 
his scene painters, his costumiers, his regiment 
of supers, not to speak of Herbert Campbell 
and Dan Leno, of Ada Blanche, Marie Lioyd, 
and Lily Harold (erewhile a shining light at 
the Gaiety)—Sir Augustus, supported by these, 
we declare, may be trusted to do his best and to 
do it successfully. There is equally good 
cause for believing that Mr. Oscar Barrett’s 
venture at the Lyceum will be both tasteful 
and successful. His pantomime at the Olympic, 
last Christmas, was good enough to justify the 
highest hopes for the forthcoming production ; 
and if his piece at the Lyceum is as well written, 
and as well dressed and staged, as that was, 
there will be sincere rejoicing on the part of 
every lover of entertaining and not brainless 
spectacle. Then, again, for those who enjoy 
yroductions less vast, and perhaps with a 
Stevery character somewhat more marked, 
there will be at the Comedy under the direction 
of Mr. Comyns Carr the new version of ‘‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton,” to which Mr. F. C. Burnand 
has addressed himseif. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. E. German's “ Norwich ” Symphony in 
A minor (No. 2) was played at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday. Many composers write 
one such work, just to show that they under- 
stand form and can handle an orchestra ; but 


Mr. German evidently means to push on and 
upwards. The temptation, nowadays, to write 


a Symphony is not great: a short ballad gives 
far less trouble, and, if successful, leads to fame, 
and possibly to fortune; whereas a long 
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orchestral work is heard once or twice and then 
laid aside. Long is the roll of composi- 
tions which have perished in their infancy. 
Musicians need not be—as a matter of fact, are 
not—deterred by such a poor prospect; each 
one, indeed, hopes that he will prove the 
exception to the rule. And, again, with strong 
minds, failure is often the incentive to greater 
effort, and thereby to greater success. If Mr. 
German’s Symphony be compared with his first, 
it shows a marked step in advance: the lines 
are less angular, the workmanship is more 
polished. The Allegro con brio is a cleverly con- 
structed movement, but the thematic material 
lacks character, strength. Thematic develop- 
ment is all very well, but the best will not give 
individuality to the subject matter—rather the 
reverse. Mr. German’s themes do not suffi- 
ciently arrest attention, so that what should 
always be prominent is apt, at times, to be- 
come subordinate. The Andante is extremely 
graceful, but not great. The Scherzo is 
daintily scored ; it is light and lively, but the 
music has a familiar sound. The Finale ap- 
pears to us strained, and it is heavily scored. 
There was something of this, too, in the first 
movement; much brass is wearisome to the 
ear. The Symphony was well rendered under 
the composer’s direction. Herr Schénberger 
gave a brilliant performance of Rubinstein’s 
pianoforte Concerto in D minor. It may, 
however, be asked whether this talented 
pianist could not devote his talents to music of 
a more ennobling nature. There are some 
pleasing themes in the work, but it is full of 
empty passages written for mere technical dis- 
play; Beethoven and Schumann have taught 
us better things. 

The programme of the last Monday Popular 
Concert was devoted, so far as the instrumen- 
tal music was concerned, to modern masters. 
It opened with Dvorak’s Quartet in E fiat, 
es with charm and refinement under the 
eadership of Lady Hallé. The work has 
become a favourite at these concerts, and it cer- 
tainly represents the composer at his best. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick gave for his solo Schumann’s 
Sonata in F sharp minor (Op. 11); there has 
lately been a run on this work, for it has al- 
ready been performed this season by Paderewski 
and by Siloti. The Sonata is not by any means 
a perfect work, but it is one of great interest. 
It may well be imagined that the player, as a 
pupil of Mme. Schumann, would interpret the 
music in the proper spirit; it was particularly 
in the last mévement that we recognised the 
teacher’s influence. The Allegro vivace was 
finely rendered, although there was an occasional 
harshness of tone. The Aria wasa trifle drawn 
out. The Scherzo was given in a clear, crisp 
manner. The long Sonata did not satisfy 
the public, who never are satisfied. Mr. 
Borwick, however, wisely declined the encore. 
A little determination on the part of artists 
generally, and the public would soon cease from 
troubling. The encore nuisance has often been 
objected to, but why should not an end be put 
toit? The programme ended with Brahms’s 
third pianoforte Quartet in C minor (Op. 61), a 
work but little known in comparison with the 
first in G minor, and the second in A major. 
The Scherzo of the C minor is lively, but the 
last movement is weak; the other two move- 
ments, although sombre and severe, are full of 
interest. The performance, with Mr. Borwick 
at the pianoforte, was full of intelligence and 
feeling. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Epvarp GrreG, the composer, will con- 
tribute an article on Robert Schumann to the 
January Century, illustrated with portrait. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


In crown &vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 


THE ONE I KNEW 
the BEST of ALL. 


BY 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of ‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. 


With 30 Illustrations by Reginald Birch. 


‘* With its blending of simple pathos and 
childish humour, with the innumerable 
delicately sympathetic touches, with the 
quaint terms of expression, and the genial 
reflection of the fancy of a gifted child, the 
book will please many people more than 
‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ ”— Times. 


‘This book caps a recent set of tales of 
child life that came from Mrs. Burnett’s pen. 
It is as charming and as true to nature as 
any, and has the additional value of being 
true as well as imaginative.” —Scotsman. 


‘This is not a book for Christmas only, 
but for all time. It is written in Mrs. 
Burnett’s most charming style. The book 
is unique, and it ought to be allowed to 
remain so.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 








FREDERICK WARNE €& CO, 
Lonpon anp New York. 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE SQUIRE: 
A STORY OF THREE. 


By Mrs. HENRY pr 1a PASTURE. 


“ From a literary standpoint we cannot speak to highly of 
the undoubted merits which exist in every paze of this 
Gelightful narrative.”— Public Opinion. 

“ Adrien, ‘the Young Squire’—is a little gentleman every 
inch of him, as lovable as ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ and a 
good deal more real. 


Tiverton Gazette, 
Cassett & Company, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 


R. GOODCHILD’S WORKS. — In 


answer to various inquiries, the first edition of ““SOMNIA 
MEDICI” is now out of print. but the three series may still be 
obtained, in a second edition, of Messrs. Kraan Paci & Co. who have 
also a few copies still in stock of the double volume, “ MY FRIENDS 
AT SANT AMPELIO,” containing “CHATS” and “THE SAGE. 
The re-issue of “A FAIRY GODFATHER” i es by_Messrs. 
Sorneran; and the new volumes of “ LYRICS,” and “TALES IN 
VERSE,” ig 5s. each, by Horace Cox, “ Queen” Office, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 








Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


ON FISTULA, and its RADICAL CURE 
by MEDICINES. By J. Comrrox Burxerr, M.D. 


London: James Errs & Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadneedle Street. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
RESORT 


At BISHOPS TEIGNTON is strongly recommended to all needing 
rest or pleasant healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in 
the County, and_has all the comfort and charm of a Gentleman's 
Country home. Sea and moorland air, beautiful Private Grounds, 
Lawn Tennis Courts. Turkish and other Baths.—For terms, testi, 
monials, apply toC. F. Carrenter, Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth 








A PENNY A DROP. 
THE PURE OTTO OF ROSE 


Coilet ““ Vinolia” Soap and 
“Pinolia” Coilet Potvder, 


NOW COSTS A PENNY A DROP. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT for 1894. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A.,LL.D. 
One Surtiinc Monraty. 
Among the Papers to appear during 1894 are the following :— 
The Connection between . ad ga Gospel and 
the wpiatio to the Heb: 
yi LEXAN DER, D.D., 


Three Papers. the Rig! 
D.C.ly Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


The Savings of Christ Unrecorded in the 


ls. 
A pat my Papers. By the Rev. WALTER LOCK, M.A., Keble 
College, Oxford. [To commence m Januar Y. 


The Premier Ideas of Jes 
Twelve Papers. By the Rev. TOHN WATSON, M.A., Sefton 
Park Church, Liverpool. [To commence in Jar nuary. 


The Bible and Science 
A Series of Papers. By Sis ‘az WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., 
F.R.S. [Tu commence in Januar Y. 


Six Expository Pa 
By the Rev. Prof. MAR US D DODS, D.D. 
[To commence in January. 


New Testament Teaching as to the Second 


Coming of Christ. 
A Short Series of Papers. By the Prof. JOSEPH AGAR 


BEET, D.D. 
St Ry 4 ew ys We of ;Gh stianity. 


Series will be ee and completed. 


Expository Thoughts. 
Under this title Short Expositions of Texts will be given by some 
of the most suggestive writers of the day. 


The usual Features of “ The Expositor” will be continued, and 
contributions will, in addition, appear from many leading 
Scholars and Theologians. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE.—1894. 


During the year, Professor RENDEL HARRIS wil! contribute 
a Series of Twelve Bible Studies, under the general title of 
“UNION WITH GOD.” 
Price Sixpence pe Subscription 7s. per ann., post free. 
Prospectus on application. 
London : meneame & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


The Hew Review. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
JANUARY, 1894.—Price Is. 
CoNTENTs. 

ANARCHISTS : their METHODS and ORGANISATION. 

IL By Ivaxorr. 
THE NEW MUSEUM and the SIDON SARCOPHAGI. 

Max Mvtter. (Illustrated ) 

THE FUTURE of HUMOUR. By H. D. Trait. 
DISESTABLISH MENT in ENGLAND. By Avevustine Birrevi, M.P. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. By Watrer Crane. (Illus. 


= PREACHING of CHRIST and the PRACTICE of HIS 
CHURCHES. By Count Lyor Totstoi. 


15 we LIFE-BOAT SYSTEM EFFECTUAL? 








By Prof. 


By E. H. Bay ey, 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By P. Cuatmers Mitcuett, 
FRENCH PLAYS and ENGLISH MONEY. By Wit.iam Arcuer. 
PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT (1750-1880). By Rey. J. Frome 
WiLkrNson. . 
A LUCKY SIXPENCE. 
_4ondon: Ws. Herve MANN, 21, Bedford ‘Street, W.c. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKEBECK 


Southampton Buildings, Chance: 

TWO. AND. - HALE per CENT. 
Tepay: » le on dem 

TWO r CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
mont bly he when not drawn below £100 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 

deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
ate FO aaa 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Manager 


BAN K, 


Lane, London 
INTER. GT allowed on "DEPOSITS 











__To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 
Qours, } PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, — 


]a8SENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(['URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, - 
we _ CAUTION-BEWARE of IMITA’ TIONS. _ 








SOLE AD 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION ‘NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOK 1K BY MRS. LINNAEUS BANKS. 


THE BRIDGE of BEAUTY. By Mrs. G. Linnxus Banks, Author of 


‘*The Bond Slaves,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt edges, price 5s. 
“A powerful story of Welsh farm life in the last century...... This last piece of fiction from this writer’s pen will certainly 
go far to enhance her reputation.” — Christian Age. 


ROSE TERRY - COOKE'S LAST WORK. 


STEADFAST: the os of a Saint and Sinner. 


By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 381 pp., crown 8vo, price 33. 64. 
“An exceptionally interesting religious novel... ...Philemon Hall is isa a remarkable character.”’—Literary World. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY DR. J. R. MILLER. 


WEEK-DAY RELIGION. (Author's Edition.) By J. R. Mitr, 


D.D., Author of ‘Come Ye Apart,” ‘The Transfgured Life,” &c. 304 pp., large imperial 16mo, red edges. 
Uniform with “ Come Ye Apart,” price 3s. €d. 


THE TRANSFIGURED LIFE. Some Hints for Making Shining 


Lives. By J. R. MILLER, D.D., Author of ‘‘Come Ye Apart.” 48 pp., crown 8vo, beautifully bound in electric 
blue featieastte, gilt top, price 6d. 


TWO HIGH-CLASS ANNUALS. 


YOUNG ENGLAND. 572 pp., profusely Illustrated, Coloured Fron- 


tispiece, cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 5z. 

This Popular Annual still sustains its reputation as the Best and Cheapest Volu me for Young People. Crammed with 
healthy reading of all kinds, including Two Serial Stories, ‘‘The Wild Catters,” and “The Little Bag of Gold,” and 
splendidly Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 

‘* This volume of good things...... would be a difficult matter to beat.”— Pooks:/ler. 


CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE. 


Coloured Picture, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The Sixtieth Annual Volume of this First Favourite with our Little Ones. 


LupGare Hitt, E.C. 


Fancy boards, with charming 





_ Kampen: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, AND 59, 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Just published, Tenth Edition, royal Svo, cloth, 45s. ; strongly bound half-calf, 503. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW, PRIVILEGES, PROCEEDINGS, 
AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT. 


By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commens, and 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. 


Tenth Edition. Books I. and II. Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of 
Commons; Book III. Edited by ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Bariister-at-Law, a Member 
of the Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of Commons). 


Lonpon: WM. CLOWE S& SONS, Limirep, Law PUBLISHERS , 27, Freer Srxeer, E.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Horour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1890 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. ~ 





Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz, Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. per doz. Table / 
Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2s.11d. 24 yds. by 3 yds.. 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, 11}d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. 
Frilled Liren Pillow Cases, from 1s. 2}d. each. 
Children’ s Bordered, - 3d. per doz. _ Hemstitchcd : 
IRISH CAMBRIC 2ste2e Sk aad ae 
Gentlemen’s oe. 3. 9 Gents’, 3s.1ld. ,, 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the 
latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each. 
COLLARS: Ladies’ and Children’s 8-fold, 3s, 6d, 
per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s, 11d. per doz. BY SPECIAL 
CUFFS for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Chiléren, APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE QUEEN AND 


IRISH LINEN from 5s. 11d. per doz. 
Illustrated COLLARS, CUFFS, _ quality long- EMPRESS FREDERICK 
OF GERMANY. 


Price-Lists cloth Shirts, 4-fold 


and Samples Post Free to SH | RTS. Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. half-dozen. 


any part of the World. (To measure 2s. extra.) 
ROoBWiIinsonw & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 









PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&e.—KING, SELL & Ru AILTON, Limi ed, bh igh-clas sP rinters 

and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.C., ar 
prepared to undertake the Prin iting and Publis hing of first- ena 8 
ewspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamp shlets, Prospectuses, 
Artic < oe of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c, in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
Facilities upon the premises 


employ none but first-class workmen. 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing De; artme nts 
conducted, Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.’ 





THROAT »»> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and initation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For thrse symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited hy 
| the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 73d., and tins, 1*.1}d., Labelled: 
| JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Hommopathic Chemists, Loxox 
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adbury’s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English Manu- 





facture—Absolutely Pure.”—The Analyst. 


“A small spoonful of Cadbury’s Cocoa, 





with boiling water or milk, will make a 
large breakfast cup of the most delicious, | 
digestible, absolutely pure, and nourishing | 
Cocoa of the greatest strength and_ the 


finest flavour, entirely free from any 





admixture.” | 





Cadbury's Cocoa provides a refined daily beverage 
for the robust, the young, the old, and particularly 
those of weak and impaired digestion. 
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